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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


ee news from Morocco, which we have dealt with in 
another column, is still very serious. It is now 
established that Mulai Hafid, the Sultan's half-brother, bas 
definitely assumed the authority of Sultan, and has summoned 
his younger brother to give up his throne. The best accounts 
seem to show that Mulai Hafid is an intelligent man, and by 
no means hostile to Europeans. Since, however, the party 
which supports him is inspired by a strong dislike of Europeans, 
and since his brother's unpopularity is chiefly due to his 
adoption of European ways, he will bave a difficult part to 
play. France, again, will find no little embarrassment in the 
new situation. What she will no doubt desire, and very 
naturally in such a case, is to be on friendly terms with 
the winner, for her position would be very much eased 
if Morocco were ruled by a Sovereign capable of keeping 
order in the interior, and with whom sbe could make terms as 
to her own frontier and the coast towns. At the same time, 
she is bound to go on recognising the Sultan de jure till his 
power has been actually destroyed. To take sides with those 
who are technically guilty of treason till the time bas come 
when no man dare call it treason is obviously impossible. 
Again, even on the supposition that France would be glad to 
see Mulai Hafid succeed, she must be very cautious in 
supporting him, for it might well be that such support, given 
too early and before he had got into the saddle, would ruin 
him with his own friends. 














The local situation at Casa Blanca seems to be improved. 
Mr. Maxwell, the special correspondent of the Daily Mail at 
Tangier, telegrapbing to Friday’s paper, states that -almost 
all the Europeans are now safe, and that indeed only two are 
now left in the interior. He states that the refugees report 
that before they left Fez the Moors were already clamouring 
for a Holy War, and that as they passed through the gates 
of the city shouts were raised for the “ Jehad.” Mr. Maxwell 
also states that letters which reached him on Thursday night 
= that the looting of European houses at Fez has already 

gun. 





The interest of the Hague Contras during the past week 
has been centred in the Comité d’ Examen on obligatory arbitra- 
tion. The Portuguese proposals, specifically enumerating 
eighteen subjects which the contracting Powers would engage 
without reserve to submit to arbitration, were subsequently 
amended by the British delegates, and in this form were carried 
in the case of most of the clauses by large majorities, Germany 
and Belgium, however, voting against the whole list without 
exception. Germany, though admitting that obligatory 
arbitration could be adopted, is not prepared to accept or 
formulate any list whatever; and America, which, in default 
of special instructions, took no put in the voting on the 





British list, has since submitted a list substantially on 
the lines of the amended Portuguese catalogue. But the 
position of America, as the Jimes correspondent points out, 
is seriously compromised by her inconsistency in asking 
the rest of the world to agree to a scheme of obligatory 
arbitration which, in view of the reserved powers of the 
Senate, could not be really obligatory for America herself. 
In spite of these divergences, it is hoped that before it 
separates the Conference will not content itself with a mere 
veew, but will succeed in drawing up a general Convention of 
obligatory arbitration, and the votes taken on Thursday seem 
to point to the ultimate acceptance of a middle plan which, 
without abandoning the idea of a list, yet leaves the list open 
for subsequent adhesions and additions. 


The Report of the Commission appointed by the French 
Senate to inquire into the ‘ Iéna’ disaster last March is « puin- 
fully outspoken document. M. Monis, the reporter, states 
that the Commission are completely convinced that the 
explosion was due to the spontaneous combustion of the “ B” 
powder, but adds that the real and direct cause of the disasters 
“which are devastating our national marine is the lack of 
co-operation and the division and antagonism which exist 
between the various branches of the Service.” Thus he 
declares that the naval constructors do not appear to have 
known anything of the composition of this highly dangerous 
powder, though it has been in use for twenty years, other- 
wise they would not place magazines next to compart- 
ments where the temperature is always very high. “Naval 
constructors, engineers, and combatant officers all act in 
complete independence of each other, and there is no superior 
authority with power to unite these three divergent forces in 
co-ordinated action. Administrative anarchy reigns in the 
organisation.” The “ heart-rending inefficiency of the central 
power is the cause of the growing enfeeblement of our naval 
forces.” In conclusion, the Report appeals to all Frenchmen, 
irrespective of party, to co-operate in the national task of 
re-establishing authority, discipline, vigilance, and responsi- 
bility in the Navy. 


Parliament was prorogued at midday on Wednesday. The 
King’s Speech enumerated the very large number of Bills 
passed, and the Government organs have laid great stress 
upon their achievement in this respect. That they have every 
right to be proud of the extent of their legislative output we 
do not deny; but we do deny that they can at the same time 
declare, as they are wont to do, that as long as the House of 
Lords has the power to reject or amend legislation sent to 
it from the Commons the Lords are the real rulers of the 
country, and that the Commons lie prostrate at their feet. 
The Liberals cannot have it both ways. In truth, a great 
many of the complaints raised against the Lords are purely 
factitious, and those who make them are at heart glad that 
owing to the Lords’ amendments they have been able to escape 
from legislation which in reality they judge too extreme in 
its nature. There are a great many Members who are secretly 
glad at the loss of the Scotch Valuation Bill, though no 
doubt they will in the constituencies denounce the House of 
Lords for its action. As we have said elsewhere, we do not 
believe that the agitation against the Peers has any vitality 
about it. The nation does not take seriously the Prime 
Minister's policy for dealing with the Upper House. 


In the Commons on Monday Mr. Birrell, in moving that the 
Lords’ amendments to the Evicted Tenants Bill should be 
declared that his interest in the measure bad 
Still, though the Bill was thus 


considered, 
largely disappeared. 


deprived of its chief value as a pacificatory message to 
the people of Ireland, he believed what was left of it 
would be of considerable value, and rather than risk its total 
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destruction, he was “ prepared to yield to superior force.” He 
could not, however, accept Lord Atkinson’s amendment pro- 
viding that the landlord should be paid “compensation” 
instead of fair market value for his land, or that regarding 
appeals, but there would be appeals to Mr. Justice Wylie 
sitting with two assessors. Mr. J. Redmond deplored the 
Chief Secretary's concessions, which ruined the prospect of a 
real settlement, and accused the Lords of a desire to cause 
disturbances in Ireland in the coming winter. 


Mr. Balfour retorted that it was ridiculous to attributejto 
the landlords a desire to provoke a lawless agitation directed 
against themselves, and interpreted Mr. Redmond’s speech as 
a hint to the people of Ireland to start a wild and reckless 
agitation and render the lives of the planters intolerable. 
Mr. T. P. O’Connor, who followed, declared that he and his 
friends would not divide against the question before the House, 
and on the Motion being agreed to the Nationalist Members 
left the Chamber. On Tuesday the Lords considered the 
Commons’ reasons for not accepting the amendments which 
had been refused. They agreed to waive further opposition, 
with the result that the Bill received the Royal assent. The 
principle of the Act—the rewarding of those who break the 
law—is essentially unsound. We can only hope that its effect 
in practice will be to help a peaceful settlement of the land 
question. 


The passage of the English Small Holdings Bill through 
the House of Lords was in the end much less stormy than 
was expected. Concessions were made on both sides, and 
it may be said to have passed amidst general congratula- 
tions. What will be the actual working of the Bill remains 
to be seen. For ourselves, though we do not believe that 
it will bring many men back to the country, we trust 
that it will at any rate keep some there. Our hope is 
that small holdings may prove useful ‘stepping-stones for 
the ablest agricultural labourers to rise out of their class. 
For any real increase in the number of persons living 
under rural conditions we must, we hold, look to the 
ruralising of our industries rather than to small holdings. 
As we have often said, there is no reason in Nature why 
people who work in a factory should also live in a slum. 
Quick transport has made the congestion of the industrial 
population in purely urban areas unnecessary. 


The third reading of the Deceased Wife's Sister Bill was 
carried in the Lords on Monday by 98 votes to 54. During 
the discussion Lord Courtney moved to omit Clause IV.— 
which had been inserted in Committee at the instance of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury—which provided that nothing in 
the Bill should relieve a clergyman of the Church of England 
from any ecclesiastical censure to which he would have been 
liable if the Bill did not pass, by reason of his having married 
his deceased wife’s sister, but the amendment was negatived 
after Lord ‘'weedmouth had stated on behalf of the Govern- 
ment that he had entered into an honourable understanding 
to support the clause. We view the retention of this amend- 
ment with no little misgiving. In our opinion, it may prove 
extremely harmful to the best interests of the Establishment. 
We cannot enter fully into the matter now, but may say 
generally that the claim of the Church to be the national 
Church is in danger of being impaired if anything is done to 
place the clergy outside the law of the land. An amendment 
had been previously agreed to on the motion of Lord Tweed- 
mouth reinserting the first proviso of Clause I., which had 
been inadvertently omitted during the Committee stage. By 
this amendment any clergyman of the Church of England 
who refused to perform such marriages might permit any 
other clergyman in the Church of England entitled to officiate 
in the same diocese to take his place. 


The Land Values (Scotland) Bill was rejected by the 
House of Lords on Monday, on the Motion of Lord Robert- 
son, by a majority of 87 (118—31). Lord Robertson, who, 
it will be remembered, is as strong a Free-trader as he is 
a Conservative, made a speech both witty and trenchant. 
The Bill suggested a procedure by which you were not to tax 
the land as it existed, but to conjure up an idea of the land 
with no improvements upon it and make that the basis of 


rateable value. Lord Robertson called up the picture of a 





matter-of-fact shopkeeper in Glasgow asked by an assessor 
to assist him in his exercise of the imaginative faculty. He 
would be asked the value of the site of his shop, divested of 
all buildings. If this inquiry came to him in business hour 
he might be apt to give a reply similar to that given to the 
missionary by the wounded American on the battlefield — 
“Stranger, this is no time for conundrums.” Lord Balfour 
in a speech marked by his customary soundness of statesman. 
ship, and by the instinct of a practical administrator, declared 
that Parliament had no right to put on an unwilling autho- 
rity the expense of getting this information for them, He 
would not, however, have objected to a voluntary Bill, as 
he was confident that practical experience would show the 
proposals of the Bill to be impossible. Lord Saltoun, it may 
be added, estimated that the cost of the valuation in Bain. 
burgh, Glasgow, Dundee, and Aberdeen alone would amount 
to one million pounds, 


The Lord Chancellor alone on the Government side 
seriously attempted to make out a case for the Bill; but even 
his great forensic powers failed him. The best he could do wag 
to say that there was a strong sense in Scotland and England 
that our system of rating ought to be altered, and that it was 
not fair that persons who had property of great value, because 
it was not built upon, should escape their fair share of the 
burden of taxation. Brilliant as was Lord Robertson’s speech, 
Lord Lansdowne’s condemnation of the Bill was even more 
effective. He pointed out, among other things, how unfair it 
was to throw upon the owners of land the invidious and 
difficult duty of declaring, under penalties, the site values of 
their land. Speakers had made light of the question of 
expense; but since there would have to be fifteen hundred 
separate entries in the valuation roll, it was impossible to 
doubt that a very heavy burden would be imposed. The new 
policy, declared Lord Lansdowne—and here we desire to 
endorse his statement to the full—meant the abandonment of 
the principle that liability to taxation should be determined by 
the ability to pay ‘of the person who was taxed. The new 
system would substitute for a basis founded upon solid facts 
a basis founded upon mere conjecture. 


Lord Ripon’s contribution to the dehate—he wound up for 
the Government—can only be called pathetic in its absence 
of all argument. Many years ago he had read Mr. Henry 
George’s book with great interest; but he was not convinced 
of the wisdom of the writer’s conclusions. Therefore their 
Lordships would see that he, at all events, had not any 
such system at the back of his head. In our opinion, the 
House of Lords was absolutely justified in throwing out 
the Bill, especially since it was sent to it in the last two 
days of the Session. Hither the Bill is not wanted, or 
else it is the first step in a thoroughly unsound system of 
local taxation. We shall never arrive either at justice or 
sound finance in our rating system unless we bear in mind 
the principle which we have so often insisted on in these 
pages. It is not land or houses or sites or any other material 
thing which pay taxes, but men, and men only. When we 
talk of inanimate things paying taxes, we merely mean that 
the possession of these things is made the measure of the 
amount which human beings have to pay. That making 
guesses at what would be the value of a site under conditions 
which do not exist will help any one to an equitable system 
of local taxation we do not believe. What is wanted is that 
all persons should contribute to local taxation in proportion 
to their means. 


Mr. Asquith, addressing a large Liberal and Free-trade 
gathering at Hartham Park, Wiltshire, last Saturday after- 
noon, claimed for the present Government an exceptional 
record of legislative and administrative achievement. By 
general consent our foreign and Indian policy had never been 
in wiser, more capable, or more trustworthy hands, while 
their handling of Colonial problems, notably those of South 
Africa, was a sufficient answer to their opponents’ claim that 
they, and they only, had a monopoly of patriotism and 
Imperial sentiment. The Imperial Conference had resulted 
in a clear mutual understanding on the question of Colonial 
Preference. Both the Imperial and the Colonial delegates 
had stated their views with perfect frankness and parted 
excellent friends. He only wished that the Unionist Party 
would show equal frankness with the people of this country, 
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and tell them whether they were prepared to tax the necessities 
of life and industry in order to carry out the so-called policy 
of Colonial Preference. Turning to national finance, Mr. 
Asquith stated that the Debt of the nation will have been 
reduced from March, 1906, to March, 1908, by twenty-three 
millions, while he was responsible for a net remission of 
taxation to the amount of three and a half millions. 


On Tuesday a large number of persons, including Mr. Farrell, 
MP. for North Longford, were arrested and committed for 
trial in connexion with a raid on the Douglas estate, near 
Longford, on August 18th; and early on Wednesday another 
large body of men were arrested, including Mr. McKenna, the 
ex-candidate for South Longford. These arrests were pre- 
ceded by the publication in the Dublin Gazette on Tuesday of 
a proclamation declaring that the six counties of Roscommon, 
Clare, Galway, Leitrim, King’s County, and Longford are in 
a state of disturbance, and require an additional establish- 
ment of police. The proclamations empower the Lord- 
Lieutenant to order extra forces of police to the counties 
proclaimed. There is, we fear, little doubt that the condition 
of Ireland is one of great unrest. That the Government 
are most anxious to preserve law and order we do not doubt ; 
but we hold that they must be blamed for the easy optimism 
with which they first met the agitation in regard to the 
grazing lands. 


The International Socialist Congress at Stuttgart, which 
concluded its meetings last Saturday, was marked by a series 
of lively scenes. In spite of the recent vote at the French 
Socialist Congress at Nancy, where by 251 votes to 23 a 
resolution was passed affirming the universal duty of 
citizens to defend their country against attack, M. Hervé 
declared that it was the duty of soldiers to desert, and even 
revolt, in time of war. This doctrine was vehemently 
denounced by Herr Bebel, who declared that it not only 
compromised Socialism, but endangered peace, as well as by 
Herr von Vollmar, who denied that internationalism meant 
anti-nationalism. The resolution recognising the value of 
colonies, which had been voted by the majority of the Colonial 
Commission, led to a stormy debate, in which the Revisionists 
were violently attacked by the extremists, who eventually 
carried the day. We may add that Mr. Quelch, who was 
expelled by the Wiirtemberg Government for his violent abuse 
of the Hague diplomatists, by his cheaply purchased “ martyr- 
dom” somewhat restored the reputation of the British dele- 
gates, which had been seriously impaired by their internal 
wrangles. 








On Tuesday two announcements of great importance were 
made in regard to the government of India. The first stated 
that a Royal Commission had been appointed to “ inquire into 
the relations now existing, for financial and administrative 
purposes, between the Supreme Government and the various 
Provincial Governments in India, and between the Provincial 
Governments and the authorities subordinate to them; and to 
report whether, by measures of decentralisation or otherwise, 
those relations can be simplified and improved, and the 
system of government better adapted to meet the require- 
ments and promote the welfare of the different provinces, 
and, without impairing its strength and unity, to bring 
the executive power into closer touch with local con- 
ditions. The Commission is to be composed as follows :— 
Chairman: Sir H. W. Primrose (Chairman of the Board of 
Inland Revenue). Members: Sir F. S. P. Lely (lately Chief 
Commissioner of the Central Provinces), Sir S. W. Edgerley 
(Member of the Council of the Governor of Bombay), Mr. 
R. C. Dutt (Indian Civil Service, retired), Mr. W. S. Meyer 
(Secretary to the Government of India, Military Finance 
Branch), Mr. W. L. Hichens (lately Colonial Treasurer of 
the Transvaal). Secretary: Mr. H. Wheeler (Indian Civil 
Service).” Though we are not among those who think that 
the present system of Indian government requires any very 
great or organic change, we recognise the fact that it is quite 
possible that some useful suggestions for modification can be 
made. At any rate, the Commission will have one good result. 
It will prove that the British Government are now, as always, 
perfectly willing to listen to reasonable suggestions for the 
improvement of Indian administration. 





The other announcement, contained in a Parliamentary 
paper, is concerned with the appointment of a new Imperial 


Advisory Council which it is suggested should be estab- 
lished in India. The members of the new Council, which 
will be “formed fot purely consultative purposes,” will 
owe their appointment to the Viceroy. Its numbers will be 
about sixty, including twenty ruling chiefs and a suitable 
number of territorial magnates of every province where land- 
owners of sufficient dignity and status are to be found. The 
term of office will be five years. Members will be eligible 
for reappointment. The function of the Council will be purely 
advisory, and it will deal only with such matters as may be 
specially referred to it from time to time. The proceedings 
of the Council will, as a rule, be private, informal, and con- 
fidential; but provision is made for public conferences on 
occasions when the Government of India desires to make its 
motives and intentions better known, to correct misstate- 
ments, and to remove erroneous impressions. 


The document recommending the establishment of this 
Council suggests also provincial Advisory Oouncils, and 
the enlargement of the Imperial Legislative Council on the 
following lines. This Council, it is proposed, should number 
fifty-four, including the Viceroy. The Lieutenant-Governor 
of Bengal (or of the Punjab when the Council assembles in 
Simla), the Commander-in-Chief, and the members of the 
Executive Council are to be ex-officio members, and additional 
officials are to be nominated not exceeding twenty. There would 
also be a ruling Chief nominated by the Viceroy, and elected 
members chosen: (a) by the Chambers of Commerce of 
Calcutta and Bombay, 2; (b) by the non-official members of 
the Provincial Councils, 7; (c) by the nobles and the great land- 
owners in the various provinces, 7; (d) by Mohammedans, 2. 
In addition there are to be four non-officials nominated by the 
Viceroy to represent minorities or special interests, not less 
than two of these to be Mohammedans. Finally, there are to 
be two experts nominated by the Viceroy, when necessary, for 
special purposes. The constitution of both Councils seems 
well planned, and we do not doubt that good results will be 
gained from them. 


We may also note in this context that of the five possible 
vacancies in the Council of India created by the passing of 
the Council of India Act, the Secretary of State has filled 
three by the appointment of Sir James Digges La Touche, 
K.C.S.I. (lately Lieutenant-Governor, United Provinces of 
Agra and Oudh), Mr. Krishna Gobinda Gupta (Member of 
the Bengal Board of Revenue), and Mr. Saiyid Husain 
Bilgrami (sometime a Member of the Governor-General’s 
Legislative Council). Mr. Morley has thus carried out his 
intention—a wise one, in our opinion—of placing two natives 
of India on the Home Council. 


The result of the by-election at Bury St. Edmunds last 
Saturday was declared the same evening, Mr. Walter 
Guinness, the Unionist candidate, being returned by a 
majority of 890. At the General Election Captain Hervey 
carried the seat by 434 votes, and thus the Unionist majority 
is nearly doubled. The Tariff Reformers make a great deal 
of the fact that Mr. Walter Guinness was a strong adherent 
of their views. We expect, however, that it was chiefly to the 
fear of the Socialistic tendencies of the Liberal Party that 
the increase in the majority was due. In any case, the 
minute size of the constituency robs the election of any 
importance. The winning candidate only polled 1,631 votes, 
while the defeated candidate numbered but 741 supporters. 





We note with deep regret the death on Sunday last of Miss 
Mary Coleridge, best known as the author of “The King 
with Two Faces,” one of the most fascinating historical 
romances ever written. To a style of rare simplicity and 
distinction she united an imagination at once tender and 
fantastic. Whatever she touched she invested with a peculiar 
glamour, like that of landscapes seen through “ magic case- 
ments,” and the verses she wrote under the pseudonym of 
“ Anodos,” some of which appeared in our columns, were 
marked by the same ethereal charm. We can only add 
that the quality of her published work was the true reflex of 
a singularly gentle yet essentially chivalrous nature. 





Bank Rate, 44 per cent., changed from 4 per cent. Aug. 15th. 











Consols (2}) were on Friday 82§—on Friday week 82}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—__~<.——_— 


THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 


PEECHES by Government orators and leading articles 
in Government newspapers are full of threats and 
denun¢iations levelled against the House of Lords. But 
the words ring hollow. It requires very little experience 
in political controversy to know that the invective lacks 
reality, and that the attacks do not mean business,— 
not even the poor attempt at business foreshadowed in 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s proposals for giving a 
special sanctity to three knocks at the door. Whether the 
Liberal Party is in reality going to attempt a great cam- 
paign against the House of Lords in the autumn we do 
not know ; but we are certain that if such a campaign is 
attempted, it will be a failure. Rightly or wrongly, wisely 
or unwisely, the mind of the country is not “biting” on 
the question of the House of Lords. It may be that, as 
Professor Goldwin Smith assures us in his interesting 
letter published in another column, the nation ought to 
brace itself to a full and frank consideration of the whole 
question, and ought, before it is too late, to substitute, 
in the interests of conservatism, a really powerful non- 
hereditary Second House. We admit that in many respects 
the country would be safer with such a Second House ; 
but we are convinced that there is no chance of such a 
revolution in our Constitution being inaugurated just 
now, although the revolution would be one in favour of 
conservatism and stability. Thus, though we sympathise 
strongly with Professor Goldwin Smith’s defence of the 
Lords, with his praise of that body for having saved the 
United Kingdom from disruption, with his exposure of the 
futility of the Prime Minister's policy, and generally with 
the tone of his letter, we cannot regard it as practical. 

It is just conceivable that if the Government and the 
Liberal Party were to throw themselves whole-heartedly 
into an honest scheme for the abolition of the House of 
Lords, and for placing in its stead a democratic Second 
Chamber, they would succeed. That a scheme so partial 
aud so futile as that to which they have pinned their faith 
will prove a fiasco we have, as we have said, not the 
slightest doubt. The country will not look at it. If the 


House of Lords is so worthless a body as to have no | 


right except to “nag” at the proposals of the House of 
Commons, and if after three “ naggings ” the * guillotine” 
is to descend upon them, it has no right to partici- 
pate at all in legislation. hat will be the feeling of 
“the man in the street’ when he understands the proposi- 
tion to which his assent is invited. Even on their own 
showing, the Government have no case against the House 
of Lords. The House of Lords has never done the thing 
which the Liberal Government insist that it has no 
right to do,—that is, to reject three times legislation sent 
up to it by the Commons. The Government will not 
try their own prescription on the Lords. Rather than do 
so, they accept amendments from the Lords which they 
profess to think—we admit that the profession is not put 
forward very seriously—have irreparably injured their 
Bills. While with one breath they use the language of 
conventional political invective about the malign influence 
of the House of Lords, with the next they boast of their 
maguificent legislative achievements. It is true that the 
House of Lords rejected the Scotch Valuation Bill, and 
that we have been assured that it is to be sent up next 
Session exactly in the same form. We shall, however, require 
more trenchant arguments than we have yet seen used to 
persuade us that the Government mean to choose this Bill 
as the issue on which they will fight the Lords. 

Our general conclusion is that though a certain amount 
of rhetorical eloquence will be expended in the autumn, 
nothing serious will be done, or even attempted, in regard 
to the Government's so-called policy for dealing with the 
Peers. ‘The position of the House of Lords is too strong, 
and there are too many forces directed towards its support. 
It may be worth while to describe these briefly. In the 
first place, there is the historic feeling, based on an innate 
conservatism, of the British people. Whether Radicals or 
Tories, we all hate making a definite severance with the 
past. Commercially minded and practical as we are, no 


one, when it comes to the point, really likes to pull down 
an old building or to see the loss of an old institution. 








Stronger even than this instinctive objection to policy 
which, if it means anything, means the ultimate destruction 
of the Lords is the distrust in regard to the House of 
Commons felt by the people at large. In many ways the 
country is very proud of the House of Commons and its 
traditions, and would be intensely indignant if any 
attempt were made to impair its present powers or to 
lower its status and its dignity. At the same time 
people dread now, as the people and the Army dreaded 
so intensely in the days of the Commonwealth, being at 
the mercy of a single omnipotent, uncontrolled Chamber. 
What made men look to Cromwell as a political saviour 
what inspired the passionate desire for a Constitution 
or “Instrument of Government,” was the fear of the 
absolutism of Parliament, and of the tremendous powers 
which it was arrogating to itself and to its votes and 


| resolutions. While toleration is shown just now for many 


wild and fantastic schemes for Constitutional change, no 
one, as far as we know, has had the courage to suggest 
openly that the country should be left alone with an 
autocratic House of Commons. 

A third source of strength possessed by the House of 
Lords is the instinctive shrinking of the country from 
all the alternatives that have been suggested. There havo 
been many excellent schemes for the creation of a new 
Second Chamber, but not one of them, as far as we are 
aware, has been received with any favour. Again, such 
checks on the power of the Commons as the Referendum, 
good though we believe them to be in themselves, 
have failed to rouse popular enthusiasm. ‘here has 
been a general feeling that though the House of Lords 
may be very imperfect, it is at any rate more tolerable 
than these new-fangled ideas. These are what we may 





term the popular external objections to touching the 
House of Lords. Another and a very pronounced series of 
objections arises within the House of Commons itself. 
| That House, like all popular Assemblies, is exceedingly 
jealous of power. Its whole history is one of the gradual 
absorption of the powers of other bodies, but we know of 
no instance in which it has resigned power. It is true 
that it voted such a resignation of power at Mr. Glad- 
stone’s bidding in the second Home-rule Bill, but it is 
very doubtful whether its Members could have been 
induced to do so had they not known that the House of 
Lords was certain to free them from the consequences of 
their action. The House of Commons would, of course, have 
no objection in theory to the Prime Minister's scheme, 
for it involves an increase of its powers. The notion of 
its voluntarily establishing a new and powerful Second 
Chamber is, in our opinion, not to be entertained. But, 
as we have said, the country will never accept the abolition 





of the House of Lords except accompanied by the creation 
| of some efficient check upon the powers of the Lower 
| House. 

In spite of all the rhetoric, the Commons really like 
the present House of Lords. It suits them admirably. 
They like it because of its weakness, and because 
they feel that they are never likely to have any body 
entrusted with the duty of revising aud checking their 
action which is so essentially feeble, and so unwilling 
to challenge their authority on vital matters such 
as finance and the virtual appointment of the Executive. 
Yet another force that makes for the continuance of 
the House of Lords is the personal dread entertained 
by a very large number of Members that their seats 
would be endang:red if the Peers were let loose to contest 
those seats with them. Such Members know that if the 
House of Lords were abolished, it would be quite impos- 
sible to prevent Peers from standing for the House of 
Commons, and they know also what exceedingly formidable 
candidates such Peers would be. If any proof of this fact 
is wanted, it is to he found in the indignation expressed on 
both sides in the Commons at the notion that a man who 
succeeds to a peerage might refuse to apply for his writ of 
summons to the Lords, and might, therefore, be eligible for 
election to the Commons. A proposal so innocent, and so 
entirely consonant with the theory of the Constitution, when 
raised in a concrete case, was treated by a Committee of 
the House of Commons as something akin to blasphemy. 
Remember, again, how determined the House of Commons 
is to maintain its absurd Standing Order which prevents 
Peers taking any part in contested elections. To our list 
of the forces, general and particular, that go to keep the 
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House of Lords in existence we must not forget to add 
the absence of any unpopularity of the Peers. We are not 
by nature an envious people, and there is practically no 
envy of the Peers and no dislike of them as such. They 
have no privileges which give annoyance to the plain man. 
For example, when a Peer was tried for bigamy by the 
House of Lords, and received a sentence considerably more 
severe than would have been inflicted on a commoner in like 
circumstances, there was no outcry as to the monstrous 
unfairness of a Peer not being tried in an ordinary Assize 
Court. Again, we are not a logical people, and therefore 
the House of Lords incurs no enmity on grounds of pure 
reason. The ordinary man is left quite cold by the question : 
“ Why should this man be allowed to sit in the House of 
Lords while you are not?” He regards the question as a 
conundrum the answer to which may be puzzling, but which 
has little practical interest for him. 

In our view, then, the House of Lords will go on exactly 
as it is going on now unless it comes: in contact with 
some genuine outburst of popular opinion. But this it 
will not do. Its members are much too skilful, much too 
good politicians, or, if you like, much too afraid of public 
opinion. Here, indeed, is their weakness from the point 
of view of those who, like ourselves, desire a more eflicient 
check upon the House of Commons. The Lords are too 
much inclined to keep their ears to the ground and 
to listen for what they believe to be the popular 
will. We do not, of course, desire that they should 
attempt to oppose, thwart, or prevent the carrying out 
of the popular will. We do desire, however, that the 
diagnosis of what is the popular will should be a sound 
one, and we do not feel confident that the Peers may not 
occasionally mistake the whisper of a faction for the voice 
of the people. Disraeli in “Coningsby” says that there 
is no more unedifying spectacle than that of “a patrician 
ina panic.” For ourselves, we do not feel sure that the 
House of Lords may not some day get into an unnecessary 
panic and pass legislation under the impression that it is 
the popular will, when in truth it is nothing of the kind. 
At the same time, we are bound to admit that as a 
rule the Peers have shown very great skill in their 
diagnosis of what is the will of the nation. Certainly 
no complaint can be brought against them on this score 
in the present Session. ‘They have acted with far greater 
wisdom than their opponents. In any case, it would be 
useless to found a policy involving a Constitutional revolu- 
tion on the weakness we have just noticed. The House of 
Lords will have to go much farther in yielding to the 
Commons than it has gone hitherto before we or anybody 
else are able to persuade the nation that it had better get 
rid of the Lords, and substitute a more powerful check 
upon the Lower House. 





THE CRISIS CAUSED BY MOROCCO. 


’ te situation in Morocco, complicated and difficult as 
it is, will not inevitably disturb the peace which the 
European Powers are, for the moment at any rate, so 
anxious to preserve. The few Europeans in the interior 
are retiring to the coast as rapidly as they can. The 
ports can be protected by men-of-war, and a partial 
suspension of trade can be endured for a time without 
ruin to those primarily interested. For any serious 
operations the right of initiative rests with France, both 
by Treaty and by the geographical necessities of the 
position; and the statesmen of France have evidently 
decided that the time for action on a great scale 
is not opportune. They are sorely tempted, no doubt, 
for of recent years French politicians, whether Royalist, 
Imperialist, or Republican, have aspired to the com- 
plete control of Nortn Africa,—that is, to the possession 
of a complete and magnificent dependent Empire, and 
to that dominant position in the Mediterranean of 
which France has always, not unnaturally, dreamed 
The present moment, however, though it seems to give 
them such a chance, is clearly not held to be opportune. 
There is no overwhelming necessity, and the conquest of 
Morocco is made more rather than less difficult by the 
anarchy into which the unhappy Empire appears at last to 
have fallen. The Moors, whose astonishing courage is 
revealed in every skirmish, are convinced that the “ peaceful 

penetration” of their Empire is but a euphemism for 

its subjugation, and are obviously prepared to proclaim a 





“ Jehad,” or Holy War,—that is, to appeal to all Moham- 
medaus to assist in defending the independence of a 
Mussulman State always reverenced by the Moslem as the 
seat of a dynasty which descends from the Prophet him- 
self. Even if the French dependencies did not rise in in- 
surrection at the sammons—and that remains a permauent 
danger, for it has always been the plan of the Senoussi sect 
who fill the military monasteries of the hinterland—the 
Moors would be assisted ‘by all the braver and more 
fanatical spirits in territories which, including their own, 
are now occupied by a population of at least fifteen 
millions. Needing scarcely any commissariat, fighting when 
their cartridges are exhausted with the sabre and the spear, 
and able to march two miles for one of any European force, 
the Moors would tax the strength of an army of a hundred 
thousand white men, and if they fought guerilla fashion 
might, in that climate and over those vast plains’ and 
mountains, so wear it down that a complete European 
victory might be unattainable. Moreover, even if victory 
were attained, it must be followed by occupation ; and, in the 
doubtful condition of Continental Europe, the graver and 
more competent Frenchmen are unwilling to pledge either 
their reorganised Army or their heavily pressed Treasury 
to so exhausting and tedious an enterprise. They believe 
in the help of Great Britain in certain contingencies, 
but they are accustomed to distrust the value of that 
help in any great contest by land, and they would 
prefer to wait until circumstances are more favourable, 
or at least until Russia could afford them an amount 
of assistance, diplomatic or material, which could not for 
the present be expected. They consequently prefer peace, 
and when France prefers peace, peace usually reigns. 

We do not think that any careful observer will dispute 
this conclusion ; but unfortunately it does not quite cover 
the whole ground. By creed, by race, and by tradition 
the Moors are an Asiatic people, and an unconquered 
Asiatic people when harassed too far by internal difficul- 
ties or oppression always seeks relief in one way. It does 
not proclaim a Republic or accept a new Constitution, but 
secures a change either in the dynasty or in the immediate 
occupant of the absolute throne. By all accounts the Moors 
are now trying this old and often successful expedient. They 
have persuaded or compelled Mulai Hafid, eldest of the 
Shereefian house, whom they believe to be a brave and 
able man, to proclaim himself Sultan. That personage is 
well aware, whether he has acted voluntarily or under com- 
pulsion, that he must succeed or he will be put to death, and 
has accordingly ordered Abd-ul-Aziz, the present Emperor, 
his own younger brother, to quit the throne, and retire 
to Mecca on a large, though probably irregularly paid, 
pension. Abd-ul-Aziz,a weak man given to toys like motor- 
cars and musical boxes, and to an over-numerous harem, 
has incurred the loathing contempt of the majority of his 
subjects, and in the absence of Kaid Maclean cannot rely 
even upon his guard. He will, therefore, probably either 
be assassinated, or will retire through Algeria to that refuge 
for all Mussulmans whom circumstances have defeated, 
and who are convinced that they ought to reseek in 
the Holy City the forfeited favour of the Almighty. Once 
enthroned at Fez, Mulai Hafid may, if he possesses 
the qualities attributed to him, rebuild the Empire, 
protect Europeans, and thus give to his people and to 
Europe a truce for a generation; but he might also take 
another line, and though it is, in our opinion, not 
likely that he will do so, the possibility is worth con- 
sideration. He is a Mussulman pur sang. ‘The party 
which is supporting him is “ fanatical "—that is, holds it 
its duty to exterminate, or, at all events, subjugate, all 
infidels—and he might be willing or compelled to carry 
out the “ Jehad” to the bitter end. It is conceivable, 
therefore, that he might proclaim war on the Frencli as the 
most dangerous of infidels, and if he could force them to 
fight in the open, might inflict on them some considerable 
reverse. Should this happen, all Northern Africa would 
be in flames. In other words, the peace which all men 
are now seeking would be broken or suspended, and the 
immediate future would once more become too doubtful 
for human calculation. This is the real danger, and we 
should say that, on the whole, the most hopeful method 
of preventing it is for France, should the new Sultan make 
a strong position for himself, to accept. him as the de facto 
Sovereign, provided, of course, that his rise to power is 
marked by no atrocities such as will make it impossible for 
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a civilised Power to have dealings with him. There is great 
respect in every Mussulman country for a Sovereign who 
succeeds ; there is great, though secret, fear of the “ devilish % 
power of Europe; and the Moors, in dread of their own 
Sultan, and in hope of comparative quiet and prosperity, 
may wait, as they have done through generations, the will 
of the Lord, who, though He is certain to give them 
ultimate victory, has, as they clearly perceive, revealed 
neither the time nor the instruments at which and through 
whom it will be accomplished. The hope of a quiet Morocco 
is a Sultan who can govern as well as reign. 





MR. MORLEY. 


r wy the general public were inclined to think 
that Mr. Morley’s appointment to the India Office 
was an experiment, close observers of our political life 
never doubted his competency to manage the affairs of the 
Indian Empire, even at so critical a period as that during 
which he assumed office. They relied upon three things 
which, save for some accident such as may upset all human 
calculations, are certain to bring success in administration. 
They knew Mr. Morley to have steadfastness of character, 
a strong sense of public duty, and political courage,—that 
is, the courage to face a disagreeable political situation 
with calmness, and, if necessary, to disillusion men in 
regard to facts upon which they greatly dislike being 
disillusioned. But though these are the essentials of 
successful statesmanship under a democracy, Mr. Morley 
brought to his task qualities of head only less valuable 
than the moral characteristics which we have just 
described. We should be the last to put intellect 
on a level with character, but for work like that of 
the governing of India it cannot be doubted that a 
large and well-stored mind, capable of understanding 
and appreciating the relative importance of political 
problems and of bringing to their elucidation the experi- 
ence of former ages and other countries, is of immense 
value. The vast size of India, the stupendous extent 
of its population and area, and the appalling complexity 
produced by the varying races, creeds, languages, and 
different stages of civilisation to be found among its 
peepin. are calculated to overwhelm a mind which is not 
th powerful in itself and braced to intellectual effort by 
years of thought and study. The person of merely average 
intelligence might well be excused for shrinking before the 
questions addressed to him by the Indian sphinx. Only a 
man who is accustomed to deep thought and careful 
thought on great issues can remain undaunted and 
unbewildered by the Indian question at moments of 
unrest and uncertainty. If Mr. Morley has not been 
frightened or perplexed at finding himself involved in the 
labyrinth, it is due in no small degree to the fact that he 
has all his life accustomed his mind to dwell upon the 
science of government, and has schooled himself in the 
lessons of history. 

In another matter connected with India Mr. Morley’s 
mental fortitude and mental training have been of the 
utmost help. One of the difficulties before the Secretary of 
State for India is that he has to face the perplexities of rule 
iu isolation, and without that daily help which the politician 
dealing with home affairs can get from his colleagues, or 
can absorb, as it were, from the political atmosphere 
around him. In home matters the general trend of public 
opinion, or, at any rate, of the opinion of the wiser minds 
in the nation, is of enormous help to the statesman. It 
will enable a fairly cautious, if not specially able, man 
to pick his way with safety. No such help is forth- 
coming for the Secretary of State for India. It is 
true that he is well provided with expert advice; 
but though that advice is often of immense use to 
him in detail, it cannot, by its nature, assist him much 
in his final decisions on matters of principle. Here he 
must for the most part act alone. The minds of his 
colleagues are turned away from India and things 
Oriental, aud it can very rarely happen that they are 
willing or able to take the responsibility of giving advice. 
Even those who have been Viceroys or Secretaries of State 
have in all probability lost touch with India. In the same 
way, little help is to be got from what we have called above 
the general trend of public opinion. That is a stream 
which does not flow into the Indian channel. Public 
opinion here is quick enough, no doubt, to judge a mistake 

















when it is made, but it gives no warning before the event 
is accomplished. Here, again, the man accustomed to face 
intellectual problems, and not to be frightened, as are 80 
many men, by the task of thinking a matter out to the 
very end, is at an advantage. The necessity of movin 
along an untrodden path and alone does not appal hint 
He carries his compass in a mind well filled and trained to 
arrive at conclusions through its own efforts. But though 
Mr. Morley was known by his friends and those who had 
watched his career to possess not only the character but 
the intellectual equipment requisite to make him a wise 
and safe ruler for India, it is a matter of supreme satisfac. 
tion to know that he has actually done and is doing what 
we all expected him to do. There is always a risk with 
statesmen of some unperceived defect appearing to upset 
one’s calculations. Only by trial can one be sure that 
there is no secret flaw in the metal. 

Though the chief credit of Mr. Morley’s successful 
handling of Indian problems is no doubt due to him, we 
must not forget—and here we are sure that Mr. Morley 
will agree with us—to make acknowledgment of the way 
in which he has received the support and confidence 
of the House of Commons. The present Parliament 
is an honest Parliament, but it is also a Parliament 
which contains many rash and dangerous elements. ‘The 
great majority of the majority—and they are the men 
who rule us—is composed of persons whose views about 
some of the most difficult problems of government are 
marked by an ignorant and heedless optimism which bodes 
ill for sound administration. They are inclined to trust 
far too much to words and phrases, and to imagine, also, 
that certain abstract principles to which they tender a 
slavish loyalty may be applied at all times, in all places, 
and to all persons. There was nothing, therefore, un- 
reasonable in feeling a great deal of doubt and anxiety 
lest the new Parliament should insist on things being 
done in India which might have the most disastrous 
results. Happily, these forebodings have proved unwar- 
ranted. In spite of the incitements of visionaries, 
faddists, and alleged experts upon matters of Indian 
government, the majority of the majority have wisely 
determined to trust to Mr. Morley rather than to the 
strident little group who, professing to know about India 
from inside, have urged upon the Liberal Party the duty 
of applying democratic principles wholesale to our Asian 
Empvre. In spite of so much temptation to foolish action, 
they have not vielded. The appeal, “ Don’t lose faith in 
Liberal ideas, but apply them fearlessly to India and 
help the dusky millions in their struggle towards the 
light,” has been ignored. The British Liberal, even 
when he seems most inflated with Jacobin principles and 
windy political abstractions, is seldom at heart a Jacobin, 
but keeps always a reserve of British common-sense. 

Cromwell in one of his speeches talks of our being 
Englishmen, and of all that signifies. No better example 
of his meaning can be found than the manner in which the 
present House of Commons have trusted Mr. Morley and 
given him a free hand, although he has had to ask them to 
act contrary to their dearest prepossessions in such matters 
as the opium traffic with China, and to their belief that 
whether a man is black or white, Christian, Mohammedan, 
or Hindu, he must be the better for a vote and for the right 
to attack by voice and pen to the fullest possible extent 
the Government under which he lives. For ourselves, we 
have never believed the notion that the British democracy 
would prove incapable of ruling an Empire, however true 
such a proposition may be of other democracies, and we 
think we have a right to point to the action of the present 
Parliament as regards India as a proof of the truth of 
our contention. There have been hints, no doubt, of 
intrigues amongst the extremists in order to get rid of 
Mr. Morley, but we see no sign that they have had any 
success in the House of Commons or the country. On the 
contrary, we believe that Mr. Morley occupies an unshaken 
position to-day in the Liberal Party. Courage, firmness, 
and straightforwardness have once more had their reward. 
Just as his splendid stand aguinst Socialism some seven 
or eight years back did not weaken but rather strengthened 
him, to the amazement of the politicians who imagine 
that popularity with the people is to be gained by fawning 
upon them, so now Mr. Morley’s attitude in regard to the 
government of India has gained him, not hostility, but 
support among the majority of Radicals. People always 
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forget that the Englishman, however extreme his views, is 
essentially a teachable person. He will not allow himself 
to be ridden down or talked down or browbeaten, but if 
those who oppose him will take the trouble to teach him 
rather than threaten him, and to claim the right to hold 
their own opinions even when those opinions are most un- 

ular, he is curiously quick to learn. Nothing, indeed, 
attracts him more to a politician than to hear it said of 
that politician: “ He sticks to his own view even when it 
js most opposed.” Mr. Morley does this, but he does it 
with courtesy and good temper, and with a full measure 
of the sympathy of comprehension. He could not bully 
an opponent or treat him with arrogance or centempt, how- 
ever much he disliked his views. There is the secret of Mr. 
Morley’s success. 





PATRIOTISM AND PREFERENCE. 
T must be admitted that the Tariff Reform Party had 
a difficult part to play in regard to the Imperial 
Conference. Nobody doubts that if they had been in 
office during the present year the Colonial Premiers 
would have gone home armed with definite proposals 
in the direction of preferential duties on the part of the 
Imperial Government. But not only were the Tariff 
Reformers not in office, but they were face to face with the 
verdict in favour of Free-trade registered at the General 
Election. There were many “ maudates”’ attributed to 
the Election of 1906 of the existence of which it is very 
hard to find any evidence. But that there had been a 
mandate on the question of Free-trade did not admit 
of denial. On many points the new Government were at 
liberty to shape our policy, but they were not free as regards 
the Fiscal question. On that the electors had given an 
unmistakable decision. What, then, ought to have been 
the attitude of the Tariff Reformers in regard to the 
Conference? It was open to them to treat the question 
either from the patriotic or the partisan standpoint. If 
they took the latter course, they might insist on the 
advantages which Preference gives to the British pro- 
ducer or to the British taxpayer, and make such capital 
as they could out of the refusal of the Government 
to meet the Colonies half-way. They might charge 
them with leaving the Empire to break up into fragments 
rather than abandon their favourite shibboleth. They 
might call them “ Little Englanders,” and dwell on 
their readiness to let the Colonies set up for themselves 
rather than risk even an infinitesimal addition to the cost 
of living at home. This was the course actually adopted 
by the party leaders. Their chief desire in all their refer- 
ences to the Colonies was to persuade them that they had 
been badly used. Every word of the Prime Minister or 
the Colonial Office was interpreted in the worst sense. The 
delegates were not left to put their own construction 
on official utterances. A leading Tariff Reformer was 
always at hand to commiserate them on some imaginary 
ill-usage which they would never have discovered but for 
his enlightening assurance. It was the Opposition, not 
the delegates, who declared that the door had been banged 
and barred in the face of the Conference. It was the 
Opposition, not the delegates, who asked Parliament to 
censure the Government for their insulting disregard of 
Colonial wishes and Colonial feeling. 
It is possible that from the party point of view this was 
a judicious move. That the Liberals have insulted our 
daughter-States ; that they have ostentatiously refused to 
make the ties which bind them to us one whit tighter than 
they are at present ; that by this refusal they have risked the 
maintenance of those ties in even their present closeness,— 
may be useful tags for the orators of the Tariff Reform 
League. A good deal was heard about these crimes when the 
Conference ended, and what was said then will doubtless be 
served up again at the next General Election. We will do 
the Tariff Reformers the justice to say that they probably 
did not intend to stir up illwill between Great Britain 
and her Colonies. The object they had in view was quite 
different from this. They were not thinking of, or caring 
about, the Colonies. What they were concerned with was 
the promotion of their own political interests. To make 
use of the Colonies was a convenient way of securing 
this end, and how the interests of the Colonies would 
be affected by its adoption was a consideration lying 
altogether outside party calculations. We do not know 
that in acting in this way the Tariff Reformers were 


falling far below the ordinary standard of party morality. 
They saw an immediate advantage, and they did not trouble 
themselves as to the influence their action might have 
some thousands of miles away. The really patriotic line 
for them to have taken would have been something of 
this sort. “We are convinced,” they might have said to 
themselves, “ that the policy we wish to see adopted is far 
and away the best for Britain and the best for the 
Colonies. We tried our hardest to place this view before 
the people of Great Britain in 1906. Unfortunately, they 
would not entertain it even as an experiment. By an 
unmistakable vote they rejected both our programme and 
ourselves. We regret their decision, because we feel sure 
that it was the right policy, and that both we and the 
Colonies would have reaped great benefits from the course 
we advised them to take. During the interval which 
separates us from the next Election we shall do our utmost 
to bring our countrymen round to our view. But until 
we can bring about this change—until we can bring 
preferential duties within the region of practical polities— 
we shall be very careful not to sow any ill-feelifig in the 
minds of the delegates. Even if we think that they 
received somewhat curt treatment at the hands of the 
Imperial Government, we shall not be so unpatriotic as to 
say so. On the contrary, we shall tell them that the 
difference between them and the Government is merely 
one of means. Both British parties wish to strengthen 
the union between the Colonies and the Mother-country. 
They only differ as to the measures best calculated 
to have this result.” If the Tariff Reformers were to 
plead that they are only treating politics as business, and 
that just as a sharp tradesman thinks only how he can 
get an advantage over his rival next door, so a political 
party bas but one object, to gain a majority at the 
next Election, we should not have a word to suy. 
Patriotism too often goes to the wall when party con- 
siderations come in. It is only when they profess to 
justify their action on the ground that it is the action of 
men who have at heart the integrity of the Empire, and the 
promotion of that mutual goodwill among the members 
which is the best guarantee of that integrity, that we 
feel disposed to remind them that, as yet, the only result 
of their action bas been to make British party divisions 
a subject of recrimination and controversy in a Colonial 
Legislature. ‘The charges brought against Mr. Deakin aud 
Sir Wiliam Lyne in the Parliament of the Australian 
Commonwealth are possibly exaggerated. What is matter 
for regret is that Australian Premiers should be associated 
in the minds of the Australian public with one party in 
Britain rather than with another, and be identified, not 
with the British nation to which they were accredited, but 
with a particular school of British politicians. ‘Tariff 
Reformers may be pardoned for having dreamed in 1903 
that they were in power for a generation. That was a 
delusion which was shared even by some eminent Liberals. 
But there is no excuse for their cherishing a similar dream 
in 1907, when they have not taken even the first step 
towards regaining power. Adversity should have had a 
more enlightening influence. 


But though we regret that the Australians should have 
learned to draw distinctions between British parties, and 
to look for more from one of them than from the other, 
we find solid matter for satisfaction in the working out of 
that preferential system from which we have been taught 
to expect so much. The British manufacturer has had 
his ears tickled by glowing descriptions of the profits he is 
to make by the favours to be accorded to him in Colonial 
markets, and he has been led probably in some cases to 
forget the condition which runs through all these offers. 
That condition is the maintenance and extension of 
| Colonial industries. Australia is quite willing to let in 
| British goods on more favourable terms than those on 
which she lets in foreign goods. But she is as determined 
as ever to let in neither on terms which will enable them 
to compete with Australian goods in Australian markets. 
This kind of preference, as the new Australian tariff has 
shown, is perfectly consistent with a duty which, on the 
lower as on the higher scale, is absolutely prohibitive alike 
to the Briton and to the foreigner. We have no quarrel 
with Australia for taking this course. She is the sole 





judge of her own well-being. But in the interest of oa 
speaking we suggest that an explanatory note should in 





future be added whenever the term “ Preference” is 
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employed. When once it is understood that a preferential 
tariff may also be a prohibitive tariff, British manufacturers 
will know where they are. Punch puts the whole matter 
with admirable force and point in this week's cartoon. 
Australia has raised the tariff wall by four or five feet, 
and then politely informs Mrs. Britannia that he has 
provided her with special facilities for surmounting the 
wall in the shape of an eight-inch stool! 





THE EDALJI CASE AND ITS SEQUEL. 


ler Edalji case, ugly and unfortunate from the first, 

has undergone a fresh development. There has 
been another outbreak of the hideous outrages on horses 
and cattle which led to the imprisonment for three years 
of Mr. George Edalji, and in this case it is certain that it 
was not Mr. Edalji who committed the crime. On the 
morning of August 21st a horse belonging to a farmer 
residing in the neighbourhood of Great Wyrley, the scene 
of the crimes of 1903, was found to have been cut or stabbed 
during the night. The police, however, decided that the 
wound had been inflicted accidentally, either by a cow 
which grazed in the same field, or by the animal lying 
down on broken glass. Little more notice was taken. 
But on Tuesday matters became worse. Two horses 
belonging to Captain Harrison, a colliery owner, were 
found in a field, one dead and the other dying, and both 
horribly mutilated. The field was the same in which two 
cows belonging to Captain Harrison were killed four 
years ago, and the horses, disembowelled with a sharp 
knife, were wounded in the same diabolical way. In one 
respect, however, the crimes of the past week differed from 
those of four years ago. When the cattle were maimed 
in 1903, Mr. George Edalji was living with his father at 
the vicarage of Great Wyrley, within a short distance of 
the fields in which the cattle grazed. He was convicted 
for one of the crimes. In the present case he cannot 
possibly have been the criminal who mutilated the animals. 
He was in Yarmouth on a holiday. Whatever is uncertain 
about any of the previous outrages, of these one thing is 
absolutely certain, that it is not Mr. Edalji’s, but another's, 
which is the guilty hand. 

Before commenting further on this remarkable case, it 
may be convenient to summarise very shortly the story of 
the previous outrages and their consequences. Mr. George 
Edalji is the son of a Church of England clergyman, the 
Rev. 8. Edalji, vicar of Great Wyrley. Since 1888, at 
various intervals, the Edalji family have received several 
series of scurrilous and threatening letters, which ceased 
at one time with the prosecution of a servant-maid, but 
were renewed, and which do not seem to be the work of 
one person. Throughout the letters were characterised 
by intense hatred of the whole Edalji family. There was 
a gap in this letter-writing between 1895 and 1903; but 
in 1903 letters began to be received again at the vicarage, 
and on February 2nd of that year took place the first of 
the long series of cattle-maiming outrages which cul- 
minated in the conviction of Mr. George Edalji on the 
specific charge of having wounded a horse belonging to 
the Great Wyrley Colliery Company on August 17th, 
1903, and of having sent a letter to a local police- 
sergeant threatening to murder him. Upon convic- 
tion, Mr. Edalji was sentenced to seven years’ penal 
servitude, but of the seven he only served three; 
he was liberated in October last year, his sentence 
having been reduced by order of the Home Office so 
that it might tally with the sentence pronounced upon 
another person found guilty of a similar offence. Of the 
justice of the conviction there has always been, unfortu- 
nately, the gravest doubt. Mr. Edalji himself, from the 
first day of his trial, has protested his innocence on every 
erage opportunity, and he has had plenty of friends to 
1elp him. The newspapers have given the widest publicity 
to his case, and Sir Arthur Conan Doyle in particular 
has urged in a series of closely reasoned articles the 
absurdity of supposing that the crime of which Mr. Edalji 
was found guilty can possibly have been committed by 
him. Into the details of these arguments it would take too 
long to enter; but two main points, apart from the original 
defence of an alibi, have been urged: one, that Mr. Edalji 
suffers from astigmatic myopia to such an extent that with- 
out glasses he can hardly distinguish objects a few yards from 
his nose; the other, that the outrages did not cease with 
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his conviction. While he was awaiting his trial, and when 
he was serving his sentence, further crimes of the same 
kind were committed. It was doubtless the unsatisfactor 
aspect of the jury’s finding, considered in the light of 
freshly presented facts, that induced Mr. Gladstone, the 
Home Secretary, to appoint a Special Committee of threg 
to investigate and report upon the whole case. Unforty. 
nately, however, the Committee’s Report did not result in 
justice being done. ‘The Committee reported that they 
could not agree with the jury in their verdict of guilty 
but that as they thought it possible that Mr. Edalji had 
written some of the scurrilous letters—an offence with 
which he was never charged—they considered that 
“assuming him to be an innocent man, he has to sume 
extent brought his troubles upon himself.” Upon which 
the Home Secretary came to the astonishing conclusion that 
though Mr. Edalji was entitled to a free pardon, he could 
be granted no compensation for the years he was con. 
demned to spend in prison. That is, he was innocent of 
the extremely serious crime for which he was tried, but 
just possibly guilty of a minor offence for which he was 
not tried, and therefore he could receive no compensation 
for having suffered the severe penalty attached to thy 
crime he did not commit. One would have imagined that 
outside the realms of Wonderland no such Report could 
have been put on paper. 

Clearly that cannot now be the last word. Mr. Gladstone 
has stated more than once that he has nothing to add to 
his decision ; but he will be tho first to realise that the 
discovery of these last outrages, which cannot by any 
possibility have been committed by the man who was cou- 
demned for one of the others, completely alters the situativn, 
Many people have believed Mr. Edalji absolutely innocent 
from the first ; but it was possible, though always difficult, 
to argue that he was guilty of the particular outrage for 
which he suffered imprisonment. It is absolutely impos- 
sible to argue that he can have committed the outrages 
of Monday night, and that immensely strengthens the 
arguments of those who have always urged his complete 
innocence in the first case. That being so, the present 
position of the Home Office becomes untenable. The Home 
Office appears to think that it is justifiable to acquit 
a man of a crime, but to hint mysteriously that if 
all the circumstances were known, the public would 
agree that he ought to be punished. Yet none of these 
mysterious circumstances are disclosed; merely the 
released prisoner is told that though he has been 
acquitted of one crime, he is probably a_ thoroughly 
worthless fellow in other respects, and deserves no 
reparation whatever. That attitude, always illogical aud 
unjust, can be maintained no longer. The Home Secretary 
will see now that the public will not be satisfied until one 
of two things has been done. Either it must be proved 
that Mr. Edalji was in some degree accessory to the crime 
of which he was first found guilty and afterwards innvcent, 
or that he was accessory to another similar crime; or else 
he must receive full compensation for the years which he 
spent in prison. If the guilt of these last three crimes can 
be brought home to the author, so much the better for 
English justice; but even if the criminal remains for ever 
undiscovered, still the wrongful condemnation of an 
innocent man in the first instance remains a blunder for 
which we ought to do our utmost to atone. 

It is sometimes urged, in cases such as this, that it is 
possible to be too soft-hearted, or too sentimental, about 
occasional miscarriages of justice. No greater or more 
mischievous error was ever conceived. The whole of our 
criminal jurisprudence may be said to be based upon the 
principle that no error can be more fatal than the con- 
viction of the innocent. It is for this reason that English 
law insists with such special force that a man must be 
deemed innocent until he is proved guilty. It is on this 
ground that every jury is reminded that the prisoner must 
have the benefit of the doubt. It is because of this that 
we say that it is better for ten men guilty in reality to 
escape than for one man to perish unjustly. But how caa 
a man be deemed innocent till he is proved guilty if we 
acquiesce in his being punished for crimes in which we 
admit that he had no part? What benefit of the 
doubt has he obtained ? Its burden, not its benelit, 
has been laid on him. Those who talk glibly of 
innocent persons suffering for guilty, and of accidents 
necessarily happening, do not realise that punishment 
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js none the less miserable because it is mistaken. The 
mills of justice may be thrown the wrong grist, 
but they grind none the less _ surely. Perhaps a man 
must hear the key turn in the iron door before he knows 
the whole bitterness of what he has lost when the door 
opens ; but it needs no great thought to calculate that 
to take years from a man’s life comes short only of 
taking the life itself. There can be no compensation 
offered for the last and most terrible mistake of all; but 
to grant compensation in the fullest degree for lesser errors 
is the plain duty, as it should be the noble distinction, of 
the jurisdiction of a free country. 








POLITICAL OPINIONS. “9 
T is rave to hear an Englishman say, “I have no politics.” 
In England we all have political opinions, and are sorry 
for our American friends who say they have none. It is very 
wrong of them to be content with such a state of indifference, 
we feel. Every man should come to a conclusion in matters 
go nearly concerning his own country. On the other hand, 
there are a vast number of people in this country of all classes 
whose political opinions consist in little more than loyalty to 
alabel. They are excellent fillers of ballot-boxes, they always 
come to the poll; but if one asks what foundation they have 
for their party preference, it is often ludicrously inadequate to 
support so weighty a structure. Very often it is accident 
which puts them behind the Liberal or the Tory leader, or 
perhaps a constitutional content or discontent with things 
as they ave. Very often the personal element may come in to 
decide them, or that strange obstinacy which frequently rises to 
loyalty and descends sometimes almost to idiocy in the English 
character, and binds a man for life to the convictions he con- 
ceived at twenty-one. It is commonly supposed, too, that a 
great number of people are ia political captivity to particular 
newspapers; but the effect of popular papers may well be 
exaggerated. The last elections proved the Press less powerful 
than it had imagined. Many counteracting influences bave to be 
tukeninto consideration, including even that of reflex action. We 
heard the other day of a noble Lord who, as soon as he succeeded 
his father, determined definitely to settle his political convictions 
before exercising his vote in the House of Lords. His inclina- 
tions drew him strongly in one direction, but desiring to be 
quite impartial, he took in for three mornings running a balf- 
penny paper upon the opposite side. Upon the third day 
he declared that he could not read such rubbish again, and 
was thus able for the sum of three-halfpence to part with 
his doubts, and now lives and votes in the clear atmosphere of 
assured conviction. We recommend this true story to the 
serious consideration of all our contemporaries. But not all 
men are so anxiously impartial as this reader of both sides. 
There are men, there are many women, whose political 
opinions are founded upon intuition alone,—that wonderful 
power which always accompanies genius, but is not always 
accompanied by justice. Not long ago the present writer eat 
at luncheon in a public place close to a middle-aged Irish lady 
who seemed to be addressing all who could hear her. Her 
Unionism was impeccable, her criticisms upon the mental and 
social position of the representatives of her country were 
trenchant. At length, slipping from Irish to Scotch and English 
Members, she attacked the present Government, beginning with 
the Prime Minister. “I bave the worst opinion of him,” she 
said. “I had before I knew anything about bim.” 

Political opinions founded on self-interest are perhaps the 
commonest of all political opinions, and of course, within 
limits, self-interest forms a legitimate ground of conviction; 
but now and then the interests at stake are wholly irrelevant 
to the opinions adopted. “Iam a strong Protectionist,” said a 
greengrocer in a small town in West Surrey. “Ten years ago 
Iwas the only greengrocer in the place; now there are three. 
Such things ought to be prevented.” Accordingly be voted 
and worked heart and soul for the Tory candidate, whose 
economic views certainly did not embrace the destruction of 
the other two strugglin:y greengrocers. 

The personal element counts, of course, in every possible 
concatenation of human circumstances, and it ought to count 
a great deal in politics; but however good a motive it may 
make for the choice of legislators, it is not a very logical 
foundation for political opinions. Yet men are regarded 
a Liberals or Tories according to whom they vote for. 








“What has made you a Liberal?” said a Tory squire, 
chatting amicably with his stationmaster. “Well, Sir, I 
knew the Liberal candidate, and a very nice gentleman 
he is; but if you like to stand next time, Sir, I'll 
vote for you,” was the reply. The stationmaster’s method 
of political decision is in use also among the educated. A 
gallant officer among the acquaintance of the present writer 
was heard to declare not many days ago that he always voted 
one way, not from any great interest in the issues at stake on 
either side, but “ because I know those fellows, and I don’t 
know the others.” Determination to do as he has done before, 
to side with the side with which he has always sided, no matter 
what question be under discussion, is the most powerful factor 
in many a man’s politics. A great fear of appearing in their 
own eyes as renegades puts more men into mental strait-jackets 
than ever the fear of public opinion has done. The remark of 
a Scotch farmer who, in obedience to the entreaties of a great 
lady for whom he had an unbounded respect, voted Tory during 
the war, throws light upon this state of mind. “This once 
I'll change to please you, Mistress N——,” he said, “ but, mark 
me, it’s the last time I'll change.” 

Even in the Lower House we do not imagine that political 
opinions are always founded upon historic, economic, patriotic, 
or social considerations. We have heard of young Members who 
“mugged up” their own side with a “coach” before standing, 
and who would have regarded what could be said on the other 
as boys going in for a history examination regard what is 
“not their period,” —that is, as confusing matter to be kept out 
of the mind except when necessary to frustrate the spite of a 
political heckler or a viva-voce examiner. 

It does not do to dwell separately upon such stories as these. 
They are horribly discouraging, and make one feel as though 
the future of the country were an affair of haphazard. 
Indeed, haphazard, qualified by money considerations and tbat 
strange vein of patriotism which is almost entirely composed 
of indignation, would seem to be the strongest forces in 
British politics, if one heard nothing but chance political 
conversations between respectably dressed persons in trains 
and restaurants. Indignation against other peoples under 
other flags, and against their own people under other labels, 
is expressed by them as though it were a duty in itself. 
How often is a silent listener tempted to say, as an old 
woman in South London did during the municipal elections 
to au educated friend who was endeavouring to give ber a 
reasonable notion upon subjects outside her home and her 
backyard: “I think there’s too much made of those politics ! 
I've very little patience with "em myself.” But, after all, is 
this impatient view the right one? Putting aside such 
politicians as the greengrocer and the Irishwoman, is it not 
possibie that many merely nominal Liberals and Tories do a 
great deal of good to their own side, and make part of the 
strength of that somewhat illogical but wonderfully practical 
system of government under which we live and flourish? Is 
it not just because so many people do not understand nor care 
about the differences of principle which underlie our party 
names that we get on as well as we do? It is doubtful whether 
two compact masses of heart-whole Radicals and Conserva- 
tives, each bent entirely upon the carrying out of their own 
well-reasoned theories, would not be a terribly dangerous, if 
perfectly logical, state of affairs. As it is, we have uncon- 
scious but natural Liberals upon the Conservative side, and 
unconscious Conservatives among the Liberals. The fact that 
each side often make themselves responsible for measures 
which should logically emanate from their opponents is 
probably one for which we have to be thankful, though 
we cannot avoid the reproach mentioned above that a 
great part of each great division is loyal to a label rather 
than to a theory. Is it not our contempt for logic when 
it conflicts with instinctive conimon-sense which enables us 
to tack before the irresistible wind of public opinion more 
successfully than any nation in Europe, neither courting de- 
struction by a full-fledged opposition to its force, nor drifting 
aimlessly into the future, having lost our bearings by a deter- 
mined breach with the past ? 





LOCAL ANTIQUITIES. 


] T all began with Obed Pearce taking it into his head to 
build himself a house up on the common. Nobody 
could imagine what possessed Obed to be “ messin’ about wi’ 
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they girt stwoneses” at the beginning of his sixtieth year, 
when it would have been more becoming to start preparations 
for mansions in the skies. But then Obed had always been 
“quare” in his notions, and what were you to expect from a 
man who babitually talked to himself? Captious persons used 
to say that this reprehensible habit brought the rain down, 
and certainly it always seemed to rain when Obed was about 
to load hay. But he never had any luck in anything. Obed 
bad never married, presumably because he had not wanted to, 
and he shared a house with a married nephew who owned 
eight children. After sharing it for fifteen years, he might be 
supposed to have got used to the arrangement; but whether it 
was that Obed’s ideas required time to mature, so that the 
heath-cottage theory was not ripe until he reached his sixtieth 
year, or whether he had grown tired of the constant society 
of “infants clamorous whether pleased or pained,” or whether 
he was one of those people who never seem convinced that 
they are right until some one tells them they are wrong, at 
all events he started building that house, and he made a 
further and still more shocking departure irom local custom 
by omitting to lay a silver sixpence in with the foundation- 
stone. This omission naturally promised ill-luck from the 
outset; but it was no use arguing the point, for Obed talked 
to nobody but himself. He went on working away, hauling 
and digging like some laborious elderly mole, until the founda- 
tions of his house were laid; and then Obed died one day 
without giving anybody warning, and had no longer any need 
of houses made with hands. 

They stood bare for a long time, those queer solid ground- 
works, and then time and the wind and the natural course of 
things began to absorb them very slowly into the character 
of the common. The heaps of dug-out soil became overgrown 
with short, close grass, and the furze seeded and grew up in 
little thorny tufts all over the cracks of the mortar; and when 


the tufts grew into bushes, and grass and bracken covered all | 


but the topmost stones, the foundations of Obed’s house looked 


as if they had never been anything but a natural development | 


of the common’s timeless age. 

All this happened a very long while ago. The unaccountable 
whim of Seth Pearce’s “big-uncle”’ Obed only lingers in the 
memories of the oldest generation. None of the childven can 
tell you what the big round heap on the common is, and none 


of their fathers can remember seeing sails on the disused | 
Nobody but | 


windmill that stands a gunshot away from it. 
Obed ever would have dreamed of building anything but a mill 
up in that windy place. Every wind of heaven sweeps the 
golden loneliness of the common; on stormy days you would 
say they all blew together in a general frenzy. Since the windmill 
was reduced to the footing of a mere living-house the dwellers 


in it have planted a screen of gaunt thorn-trees on the seaward | 
side, because the fiercest wind blows from that direction, and | 


all the trees lean away from it, so that the place looks storm- 
blown even when the breeze is slight, though that happens 
seldom. There used to be a weather-duck before the door, who 
swung serene among the whirl of elements with the unmatch- 
able complacency of his feathered prototype, fitfully intelligent 
with the gleam of a sphinx-like eye when the wind swung him 
broadside on. He is gone now, and there is a fine new painted 
fence all round the house and yard that looks much too modern 
and prosperous to have any right at all on the common. 

When Obed’s whim was well out of mind some fifty years 
after his death, the manor house was sold and the land 
divided, and a new squire came to live there. The squire’s 
wife said that that mound looked very like a barrow, and the 
squire said he would get Professor Jones to look at it the next 
time he came on a week-end visit. It is a melancholy truism 
that the issues of great questions are often determined by 
trifle. W—— lies far from a town, and it is difficult to get a 
constant supply of fish ; and Professor Jones’s moral organisa- 
tion was seriously impaired because his salad had been made 
with tinned lobster. So when he got up to the top of the 
common, and his hat had been blown off once into a furze- 
bush and once into the pond, the Professor looked at the 
“barrow” and uttered a sound between a snort and a growl. 
“ Windmills, of course,” said be. “ What else did you expect to 
get up here?” and he got the early train the next morning 
without reconsidering his verdict. But it takes more than 
that to daunt the irresponsible amateur of archaeology, and 
since the whole range of the Mendips is a treasure-house of 
antiquities, local enthusiasm felt it would go hard if W 








was to share in none of the glories. Sonot very long after thie 
through the influence of two or three ardent spirits, g local 
branch of research was formed at a neighbouring centre and 
all the surrounding parishes were ransacked by enthusiasts 
with Ordnance maps and unbridled imaginations. The dates 
of church towers or belfry inscriptions are tolerably safe 
material even for the most impassioned, but etymologies 
and Roman remains present fewer limits to restrain souring 
flights of fancy. Such, in consequence, were very popular 
for a time among local Camdens, until the Roman Occupation 
theory received a rade check when a discovery was made near 
the village street half-a-mile below Obed Pearce’s “ barrow.” If 
was here that an active and leading member of the club Was 
| pursuing investigations with regard to a large flat stone of 
suspicious appearance that stood up all by itself in the middle 
of Ben Weaver's field without any plausible excuse to offer 
for being there. Stepping backwards to get a better focus of 
| the suspected stone, the active member's left leg went abruptly 
right through a harmless-looking patch of bramble close by, 
and the member barely avoided turning a back somersault 
bodily into the middle of the patch. By exerting remarkable 
agility, he escaped with a scratched gaiter and a stimulated 
| imagination. Poking through the brambles, he found that 
| they half concealed a pit, a pit of moderate depth, round, and 
| showing traces of cement,—a very suspicious pit, that was 
| clearly not a shaft, and was as clearly in mysterious collusion 
| with the big stone. The Mendip country is riddled with shafts 
| sunk by the Romans for lead, worked later by Somerset men, 
and often carelessly covered over. Sometimes a lawn will sink 
| because it has been laid over the rudely covered mouth of 
such a shaft, deep enough to swallow a house. But this pit 
was no shaft. The active member called the club’s attention 
to it, and the next meeting was settled and the brambles 
cleared with amazing celerity. The pit looked most pro. 
'mising, and the eye of faith could very nearly discern order 
}in the configuration of the surrounding meadow. The 
assembled party debated long and eagerly; there was much 
discussion, heated arguments, and a few sceptics who said it 
was a duck-pond ; but there are always people in these societies 
who have no historic flair. One current of opinion set 
strongly towards the Roman occupation of W——; but then, 
granting that the Romans dug that pit, nobody could agree 
what they dug it for. Other theories were in favour of the 
Danes, others still of the Saxons; invading races were bandied 
| about like shuttlecocks; some desperate fanatics began per- 
| secuting neighbours with etymologies, and conventions were 
becoming strained in some quarters...... Tt was at this 
point that the oldest inhabitant looked out of his window. 

| This window was a small pane at the back of the fireplace 
which had the advantage of presenting a view down the 
‘length of the steep street, whereas the legitimate windows 








| only looked across the way. Observing through the smoke- 
| dimmed pane a crowd collected in “ Girt-Mead,” the oldest in- 

habitant pondered over it for a while. Crowds are an unusnal 
| spectacle in W——. “ There’m nobody don’t want to be puti’ 
| the dirt as I’ve heerd on, so it cann’t be a buryin’,” said he at 
| length; and then he reached for his stick and hobbled out to 
|see. He had very large boots and a very solemn face, with 
patches of white bair scattered over it. He looked as if he 
had forgotten most things, and certainly had forgotten how 
to laugh. He went slowly, partly because he was very old, and 
partly because you do not hurry when you have reached an 
age at which life holds no more surprises. When he got up 
to the archaeologists they had left off all talking at once, and 
the gentleman who had tumbled into discovering the pit was 
reiterating his theory that it had something to do with the 
big stone, and both belonged to the Roman occupation of the 
country. The words were long and the accent unprovincial, 
and the oldest inhabitant soon lost the thread. Presently his 
eye turned towards the subject of inquiry lying open t 
the light of day clear from its accustomed brambles. He 
hobbled towards it, and his ancient countenance lit up with 
a momentary gleam of reminiscence. “Aw,” said be, 
addressing nobody in particular, ‘I mind, I do, when they did 
dig thiecy pit to fight cocks in”!...... 

Local research occupied itself for several meetings after that 
with domestic architecture of the fourteenth century, of which 
Somerset affords some remarkably fine examples, and has the 
additional advantage of possessing nobody old enough to 
“mind the biggin’ o’t.” 
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THE OLD AGE OF A PET. 

T has been the thought of more than one mourner, 
] standing over the grave of a well-loved dog, that it was 
by some cruel disharmony in the scheme of Nature that man’s 
best friend, of all the lower animals, should have so much 
shorter a life than the human span. If only the measure of 
this lost comrade’s days had been as that of certain parrots 
that we wot of, or of that singular ‘ Grip,’ Barnaby Rudge’s 
yaven, which was but a young bird, not yet arrived at the age 
of ripe discretion, being but one hundred and twenty years 
old, at the beginning of the story, and was still in the full 
prime of life at the story's close, when we have a vision of poor 
Barnaby, spared from the gallows and grown grey! It is like 
a “sorrows crown of sorrows” to reflect on the many years 
during which we might have been blessed with that best 
canine companionship had such length of days been 
permitted to this humble friend. Yet we feel full well 
that no creature of another kind could be to us what 
a dog can be, and has been; that no other can look up 
into our eyes with the same perfect trust and devotion; that 
no bird, with a horny beak, can give a caress so warmly 
expressive of love as that lick of the hand from the dog’s 
honest red tongue. Perhaps all this most true affection, and 
these visible and sensible signs of it, are remembered the 
more vividly because we have lost them, and because the loss 
js one which will naturally be experienced again and again in 
the relatively long course of a human life by all who are real 
lovers of dogs. Even while our friend is with us, it may be 
that our consciousness that in the common order of events 
we are bound to suffer the pain of losing him adds a certain 
pathos to the bond between us. We know that it can be but 
for a time—say fifteen years, as a liberal estimate, from his 
earliest puppyhood to the end—and that then the light of the 
trusting eyes will be dimmed, the joyful bark when we take 
hat and stick will be silent, and the responsive tail cease to 
wag. The knowledge that we must lose it all may make the 
possession the more precious, but hardly makes the loss less 
painful when the fated hour comes. 

In the meanwhile, and especially shortly before the end, 
some very sad days have to be endured. It is not only that 
there is the inevitable pain of seeing the vigour of life 
diminishing in this companion whom we have loved, the zest 
for the daily walk decreasing, and all the rest of the symptoms 
of old age which comes so soon: to one who is in heartfelt 
earnest a dog-lover there is the added sorrow of recognising 
that this comrade, who is perhaps only the dearer to oneself 
in his decrepitude, is losing the qualities of youth and 
vivacity by which he commended himself in his brighter days 
to our human acquaintance. It has been said by some heart- 
less cynic that a dog is like a candle—that he goes out 
with a bad smell—indicating, with a truth which should be 
scrupulously suppressed, that towards the close of his life 
the coat of a dog is apt to give off an odour which the 
super-refined human nostril does not appreciate. We are 
obliged to admit the truth of this observation when 
it is applied to dogs belonging to others, though 
it is but right that we should resent it fiercely if 
it is suggested of our own. But a knowledge of the 
fact that any such suggestion is possible touching our 
own old canine friend makes us singularly sensitive and 
jealous on his bebalf. It hurts us to the quick when a visitor 
tothe house shows a sign of shrinking away from this, or 
from any other, indication of the old age of one whom we, 
understanding only too well the significance of the symptoms, 
love only the better on their account. A slighting word said in 
disparagement of his appearance wounds us deeply. Of course 
such a word wili be spoken only by those who are devoid of 
all sympathy and true understanding, but we are more than 
commonly fortunate if in our human circle there are not 
many who are thus destitute. 

One speaks naturally, as it seems, of the dog in the first 
place among these poor short-lived companions and play- 
fellows of man, for surely his place is the first with the 
great majority of humanity. One knows, however, of 
exceptions, chiefly elderly ladies, who would claim this 
first place in human affection for the animal which it is 
the dog’s dearest delight, before the pathos of old age has 
fallen upon him, to chase and chevy,—the cat. For the true 
appreciation of the cat it seems as if a special gift or a 





special education were necessary, and they appear to have 
been bestowed on the feminine sex rather than the masculine, 
and to develop with age. In this case, no less, the object of 
the human affection is disproportionately short-lived. The 
present writer has to confess himself not accurately informed 
of the average term of a cat's days, but believes them to be 
only a few, if any, more than a dog's. So the same tragedy is 
enacted here, even to the loss of generally attractive qualities, 
in the feline, as in the canine, old age. 

There is a sentiment rather distinct and peculiar about 
the extreme age of a horse. The horse, even more than 
the dog, has been the helper of man in his business 
and in his keenest pleasures. Though less dear than 
the dog as the companion of a leisure hour, he is 
even more nearly associated with the most glorious 
moments of human life. It is only by his aid, perhaps, 
that a gallant deed of battle has been done, the 
precious life of a human comrade rescued from certain 
death; it may be that the gallant achievement has 
been no more than a triumph of the hunting-field. But 
it is wonderful, in the retrospect, how large a space a triumph 
of that kind fills. For reasons such as these, when we pay a 
cail on the old horse in the stall, smile at the ursine weight of 
coat that he is wearing in token of his well-earned leisure 
and days spent out at grass, and as we pass a tender hand 
down those pasterns and fetlocks in search of the suspected curb 
or windgall, the sad reflection is bound to be borne home to 
us, quantum mutatus ab illo, smart and eager of look, glossy of 
coat, stepping right up to his nose, when he began to show off, 
to the music of the band. If any mere human being is fool 
enough to speak an insolent word derogatory of the dignity of 
his signs of age, all that we answer is: “ Ah, you should have 
seen him once! ’—and so on, to the tale that has been told a 
thousand times; but as for our innermost thoughts of the man 
and of his folly, they are such that it will be hard for him ever 
to win again to the place he may have held in our estimation 
before his heedless word was said. Your equine comrade will 
last you longer than your canine, but he, too, is terribly short- 
lived in comparison with the standard of humanity. As a 
friend whom you may visit in the stable, to give him lumps 
of sugar and croon to him over good and gay days that are 
gone, be may endure for a quarter of a century, or even more, 
though his courageous strength will have failed him long 
before. 

Does this brief category—the dog, the cat, and the horse— 
exhaust the possibilities of friendship for man with others 
than those of his own kind? Brief as it is, it is exhaustive 
of the species recognised as giving him the closest and most 
sympathetic comradeship among the lower animals. Others 
that make appeal to his affection are the mongoose, meerkat, 
some of the lemurs, and so on, which have charming and 
caressing manners, even more than feline. The mongoose, 
too—Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s ‘ Rikki-tikki’—is a gallant little 
fighter, a real helper of man, as well as comrade. We have 
referred to the beak of a bird as to a hard and irresponsive 
organ in comparison with the soft, warm tongue of 
the dog which is so eloquent of affection and trust, and yet, 
to make true confession, there is something wonderfully 
appealing in the confidence which a tiny bird can show 
towards a relatively colossal creature like a man, allowing 
itself to be taken in his hand, pecking at him, if it have what 
has been called “ the bullfinch temper,” with a ferocity that is 
altogether ludicrous, utterly fearless, perfectly friendly. It is 
attractive and flattering to the vanity which is so very human 
when even such a tiny creature as this shows a preference for 
one man or one woman above all the rest of the world, starting 
its little pipe or whistle of welcome the moment that the loved 
voice is heard or the footfall that it knows is on the stair. 
And in this case yet again, when the brightness of the hues 
have been dimmed by years and the quick movements have 
grown sluggish, the pet is petted only the more by the under- 
standing hands because of these signs of lost vitality; the 
heart is very sensitive and jealous of a phrase spoken in dis- 
paragement of a drooping wing or a bedraggled tail. Possibly, 
under a scheme of perfect benevolence, there would be an 
asylum for old age whither the man or woman might retire 
from the world with the well-loved pets when they pass the 
years for commanding general approbation. There they might 
live secure from the thoughtless word which wounds; and in 
the meanwhile, until some arrangement of this kind can be 
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perfected, it would be interesting if one could know how many 
nephews have lost fortunes through an unguarded remark 
indicating disrespect of the qualities of mind or person of an 
old aunt’s cat. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


JOACHIM. 
LTo tue Eprror or tux “ SpectaTor.”’] 

Sin,—Mndev dyav was essentially the guiding principle of 
Joseph Joachim; but with the important qualification that 
everything which he interpreted was to reach exactly, and not 
to fuil to reach, the point beyond which exaggeration would 
begin. He satisfied without surfeiting, hee warmed without 
scorching. He commanded precisely the right amount of 
emotion to touch the higher qualities of appreciation in his 
hearers, without ever by an excess of it over-stimulating their 
nerves or rousing hysterical passion. He appealed, therefore, 
to the healthy, and the few detractors he had (and they were 
not of this country) will be found amongst the worshippers of 
excitement and the apostles of humbug. It was this guiding 
principle which impressed itself so markedly upon two excel- 
lent musical judges of my young days, who had heard both 
him and Paganini. They unhesitatingly gave the palm 
to Joachim, not because he was a greater technical player, 
bnt because he thought of his music first and of his public 
afterwards; while with Paganini the reverse was only too 
obvious. In one gift they found but little to choose between 
them, personal magnetism; though I gathered from them 
that they would have characterised the Italian’s attraction as 
the more diabolically brilliant, and the Hungarian’s as the 
wore divinely intimate. They summed them up in the words 
“Paganini for once, but Joachim for always.” The late 
Master of Trinity, Dr. Thompson, in criticising a young 
musical performer, put their opinion of Paganini in a neat 
epigrammatic form: “ ’3 playing always charms and occa- 
sionally—astonishes; and I may add that the less it astonishes, 
the more it charms.” This cultivated gibe could never have 
been applied to Joachim, and, curiously enough, Thompson, 
whose contempt (whether simulated or genuine) for the pursuit 
of uusic was expressed in his judgment of it as “ only a grade 
better than dancing,” was completely captivated by the 
personality and intellectual force of Joachim when he became 
an annual visitor to Cambridge. 

Anotber quality which he possessed in a marked degree, 
exceeded, indeed, by no artist I have ever met, was veneration 
for the genius of other great men. This reverence, like his 
modesty, was innate. It was as evident in his attitude towards 
the masters of bis own art as towards the great creators and 
inventors in other arts and sciences. Not that it was undis- 
criminating. He was big enough to grasp their points of 
weukness without unduly undervaluing their points of strength. 
But the reverence with which he approached anything 
suvouring of criticism upon a great master was an earnest of 
its sincerity. The few who had the privilege on one occasion 
of hearing an almost Socratic discussion in Coutts Trotter’s* 
rooms at Trinity (anno 1877) between him, Robert Browning, 
und George Grove upon the later quartets of Beethoven (at the 
time still a subject of hot difference and argument) were 
impressed by this gift in a way which they can never forget. 
‘lo some moderns who think that he was personally prejudiced 
in favour of the Schumann school, and who know the history 
of his defection from Weimar, it may come as a surprise that 
when I asked him whom he considered to be the greatest 
pianist he ever heard, he promptly replied, “ Liszt.” I 
witnessed the first meeting between him and Liszt after their 
separation in the “ fifties,” at the unveiling of the Bach Statue 
at Kisenach. It wasatrying moment both for him and for 
the large crowd of musicians, who, for the most part, knew all 
the events; but the perfect combination of dignity, deference, 
and gentle grace with which he met his old colleague set 
everybody at their ease, most of all Liszt himself, that past- 
‘master of elegant finesse and courtierly tact. It was 
undoubtedly these qualities which lifted the standard of 
every performance with which he had to do, actively or 











* Trotter was Joachim’s nominal tutor when he entered his name on the 
books of Tvinity College at the time of his Honorary Degree. After the cere- 
mony he saw Trotter, a large, bulky man, hurrying to his rooms, and said to 
me: “ Do look at my tutor trotting across the grass.” 








passively, far above the ordinary level. His presence stimy. 
lated executants to do a little better than they thought they 
could, and listeners to understand a little more than they 
considered themselves capable of appreciating. It made one 
shiver miserably at the least sign of inferior taste, or of self. 
advertised and overrated accomplishment. It was these 
qualities which personally endeared him to a host of friends, 
undistinguished as well as famous; to Tennyson, Browning 
Thackeray, Dickens, George Eliot, Landseer, Leighton, 
Millais, Watts, Darwin, Gladstone, Jowett, Grove, to mention 
only a few of the great departed in England alone. To what 
proportions would this list grow if it included Europe? Iy 
the Elysian Fields he will not have to look far for friends, 

And what a fund of humour be bad! No one enjoyed a 
good joke more thoroughly, or remembered it more accurately, 
Luncbing at the Savile Club one day, he dared me to guess 
whom be was mistaken for at a party in the same house, when 
it belonged to the late Lady Rosebery. I failed, for the 
answer was “A Bishop,” Dr. Tait, then Bishop of London 
(at that time Joachim’s magnificently massive jowl was not 
hidden by a beard). On one occasion I bad a long and most 
interesting discussion with him about the position attained by 
Jews* in creating music (us distinct from performing it). He 
commented upon the curious fact that, while many like 
Spinoza and Heine had excelled in philosophy, literature, and 
science, music, which was one of their greatest gifts, did not 
possess one Jewish composer of the absolutely first rank, and 
he thought it possible that this was due to their lack of a 
native soil, and of a folk-music emanating from it. The same 
evening we went to a theatre, the late manager of which 
wished to be introduced to him. After greeting him, Joachim 
turned to me and whispered, with a twinkle in his eye: “ Not 
a composer of the first rank.” 

He was astrong politician,—in Germany a National Liberal, 
in England a Liberal Unionist. At one of his quartet evenings 
in Berlin, when Brahms's B flat quartet was produced for the 
first time, I sat near a most interesting person, who, be after- 
wards told me, was Lasker, the leader of his party, and an 
ardent lover of chamber music. His keenness at the time of 
the Home-rule Bill in 1886 could not have been exceeded by 
the most patriotic Britisher. At the Birmingham Festival of 
1891 he was walking across to the Council House for luncheon 
when one of the party said: “There is Chamberlain in front 
of us.” “Oh, let me have a look at the otber Joe,” said J. J. 
He had the knack of putting political points in a pithy, 
common-sense way. When I asked him in 1900 if he was a 
Pro-Boer, he said: “I was; but I changed my views when I 
saw that they were ready and you were not.” 

He was a stickler for accuracy, and for absolute purity of 
writing down to the criticism of a single note. How often 
one has seen him take up a piece of new music, examine it 
under the left glass of his spectacles, and lay his finger on a 
questionable passage with the gentle query: “ Do you really 
like that?” He once quoted to me a sentence which Brahms 
wrote to Dvorak concerning a piece of slipshod workmanship 
as a perfect summing-up of what a composer's ideal should 
be: “ We can write no more with such beauty as Mozart did; 
so let us try to write with as much purity.” Joachim’s own 
compositions were few, much too few, but they absolutely 
conformed to this principle. They are individual to a marked 
degree, and have not been without their influence even upon 
such a giant as Brahms. The G major Concerto is un- 
doubtedly one of the greatest works of its class, and will be 
admitted to be so when the public are given the chance of 
knowing and of loving it. The overture to Henry V., which 
delighted the huge audience at his jubilee in Queen's Hall, is 
astonishing in its anticipation of effects in the Meistersinger, 
a work eight years its junior. It was a special favourite of 
Brahms, who carried off the score in 1853 to arrange it for 
pianoforte duet. His orchestration was above proof, and 
remained throughout superior in freedom and more telling in 
effect than that of his famous friend, albeit designed on 
similar lines. As a conductor he was in one respect wholly 
admirable, the quality which Wagner places first amongst the 
virtues of a chef d’orchestre,—the intuitive grasp of the com- 
poser’s tempo. But his beat was jerky and difficult to follow, 
and he was only at his best when in command of an orchestra 





* He was by descent a pure Jew, and extremely proud of it. 
+ “So schiin wie Mozart kinnen wir nicht mebr schreiben: versuchen wit 








also so rein zu schreiben.”’ 
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which knew every turn of his wrist, such as that which he 
directed at the Schumann Festival at Bonn in 1873. 

Few men retained their boyish characteristics so completely. 
I bave it from the late Mr. Rockstro that he was the same 
Joachim in a frock-coat in the “nineties"’ as he was in short 
jackets at Leipzig in the “ forties.” He told me that there were 
three of them always together—Joachim, Otto Goldschmidt, 
and himself—and that this trio used occasionally to become a 
quartet by the advent of a fourth brilliant boy who was 
studying law, which he used to lay down so dogmatically that 
Joseph and le sometimes nearly came to blows: whereupon 
Rockstro, the eldest of the party, had to act as general peace- 
maker. The occasional visitor was Hans yon Biilow, and 
much as they admired each other's genius, they always went 
on in the same way; Hans taking an impish delight in tread- 
ing upon a tender toe, and Joseph just letting him go as far 
as he dared, but no farther. Their immense sense of humour, 
however, generally saved the situation. 

He did not conceal his dislike of the latest developments of 
German music, not, however, without studying and listening 
to all its products; but his main indictment of it rested upon 
two allegations, which may be denied, but which the test of 
time alone will disprove,—rough and unfinished workmanship, 
and lack of genuine spontaneous invention. He did not deny 
the beauty of the millinery, but he questioned that of the 
body which it clothed. Of the workmauship be was a past- 
master, of the invention he was at any rate no negligible 
judge. For these views some have denied him a place 
amongst the progressists and the pioneers. Who are they 
who would deny the nume of pioneer to the man who won 
the battle in Europe for Schubert and Schumann, for Dvorak 
and for Brahms, before they were born? Pioneer he was, 
but he made sure of his base before he sallied out into new 
and unknown paths. 

The natural gifts of Verdi appealed to him even in the days 
of Traviatas and Ernanis ; when « musician once spoke to him 
of their “ vulgarity,” be rebaked him by insisting upon the 
genuine honesty which shone through them, and that long 
before Otello and Falstaff’ came to verify bis criticism, 
developments which did not astonish him so much as they did 
the bulk of the musical world. 

It is difficult to realise that this great figure—the one man in 
Germany who solidly and consistently, through evil and good 
report, by example and by precept, upheld the traditions of 
the best and greatest, and accepted notbing which be thought 
of baser metal for the sake of a passing populurity—will be 
seenno more. If the generation to come must needs grow up 
in ignorance of how the C sharp minor Quartet of Beethoven 
can be made “understanded of the people,” it must not be 
allowed to forget how the Chaconne of Bach came out of the 
dusty back volumes of an unplayable mathematical Bach to 
become the first ambitious effort of every rising violinist,* or 
how the Violin Concerto of Beethoven, deemed impossible for 
nearly twenty years after its composer's death, took its place 
as the greatest work of its class in existence. This, and much 
more also than this short paper can tell, did Joseph Joachim 
accomplish ; and let it be added that, great as was his genius, 
sincere us was his modesty, and loyal as was his friendship, 
he had one gift more rare than all,—a large, true heart. Two 
sentences from letters written by men, neither of them 
musicians, and one of them personally unknown to him, seem 
a fitting close to these inadequate lines :—“ It is good to have 
known such a man, to have felt the touch of his hand, seen 
the smile on his face, and heard the sound of his voice, all 
apart from the violin.” And: “He has left the world the 
poorer, save for his example.""—I am, Sir, &c., 

CHARLES V. STANFORD. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE SECOND CHAMBER. 
{To tue Kprrok or Tus “SPKCTATOR,”] 
Sm,—The question now before the British people, and all 
who look up to the British people for example and guidance, 
is that of the House of Lords,—in other words, of a Second 








* An old musician once said to me: ‘Joachim is the only violinist who 
rings Hawes vut vj his cwliu.’’ The scale-passage ui the Chaconne will recall 
we truth of this picturesque remark, 


Chamber. It is absolutely vital, and swallows up all other 
issues, such as those of the tariff or old-age pensions, for the 
time. A wrong decision would be irreversible and fatal. The 
other day the United Kingdom was saved by the Second 
Chamber from the disruption with which it was threatened by 
the leader of a party in the Commons so far blinded by 
demagogic passion as to believe that the abolition of the 
Ascendency Parliament in Ireland, closed as it was against 
four-fifths of the Irish people, sunk as it was in jobbery and 
corruption, was a crime as great as the massacre of St. Bar- 
tholomew. The Parliamentary vacation is coming. It brings 
a truce to wrangling. Let it be given to patriotic thought. 
There is no sense in railing at the Lords, who did not put 
themselves where they are, and being where they are, could 
not fail to do as they have done. Birth as a qualitication for 
legislative powers has had its duy, if it ever really had one; 
for perhaps even a Venetian Senator thought not so much of 
the “ Libro d'Oro” as of a barrier against the turbulence of 
Florence or the tyranny of Milan. As I have said before, half 
the House of Lords in the Middle Ages was_ practically 
not patrician, but ecclesiastic. ‘The Monarchy stands on a 
different ground. It embodies the unity of the nation. 

There are three courses :—(1) Simple abolition, leaving the 
country, and not only the country but the whole Empire, to 
the legislative control of a democratic Assembly, elected under 
the impulse of the hour, without any power of revision. 
(2) The policy of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, who would 
let the House remain hereditary, but confine its power to a 
suspensive veto, at the same time making the Lower House 
more democratic by shortening its term from seven years to 
five and introducing female suffrage. Such a House of Lords 
would probably be nothing more than an irritant and a target 
for popular attack without real power of revision or control. 
Probably if it attempted revision it would fall. (8) To give 
up the hereditary qualification as obsolete and institute an 
effective organ of national second thought. If this course is 
adopted, the formation of a new Upper Heuse will be the 
work of statesmen who will address themselves, if party has 
not extinguished patriotism in their breasts, impartially and 
calmly to the task. In mentioning the Instrument of 
Government, I did not so much presume to point to a model 
as to recommend the spirit of men who could frame a Con- 
stitution so moderate and wise for its time when they had just 
emerged from a violent revolution. There would, of course, 
be no occasion to touch the titles, which are merely a social 
affair.—I am, Sir, &c., GOLDWIN SMITH. 

Toronto. 





AD MEMORIAM GEORGE J. GOSCHEN. 
[To rus Eorror or tae “ Spectator.” | 
Sir,—The question of our gold reserve, which was upper- 
most a year since, is again portentous, nor is the phenomenal 
increase in our exports bringing to our money market the 
relief anticipated. The writer is not a business man, and has 
come reluctantly to the business man's view that some reform 
in our present system of reserves is required. The immense 
and increasing production of gold is apparently being absorbed 
by the world-wide rise of prices, for which rise it is account- 
able, so that there is no surplus available to relieve the market 
stringency. Thus the position to-day, without being critical, 
is not entirely free from anxiety, and especially is this the case 
if we consider the voracity of the prospective demand in 
America. The Times of January 29th, 1891, contains 
the speech at Leeds of Mr. Goschen, then Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. I revert to this speech not altogether 
without stirrings of conscience. Mr. Goschen, as he states 
in more than one passage, submitted his proposals to the 
authorities of the Bank of England; the moment for action 
hac, be thought, arrived. Read carefully after the added 
experience of fifteen years, I admit that bis proposals win 
greatly on the public attention. I had several opportunities 
of discussing them with Mr. Goschen. Prices generally were 
falling dangerously ; his proposals, though from a financial 
standpoint correct, yet required a further reduction of our 
legal tender currency in circulation. Thus the plan was to 
contract the currency at a time when men’s minds were 
running on the propriety of expansion. I was able to pledge 
the opposition of a purty at that time not without influence, 





and I think it not improbable that our opposition was decisive. 
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The Leeds speech makes it clear that Mr. Goschen had 
matured a plan for a second gold reserve, and that his plan is 
in the archives of the Bank of England. In discussing 
currency questions it is well to remember that Mr. Goschen com- 
bined the professor and the banker in an eminent degree, and 
it is not impossible even yet that his Leeds speech may mark 
a turning-point in our financial history. I cannot ask for 
space in the Spectator to quote it, nor even to review it; but 
it is easily accessible in the files of the Zimes. After all, it is 
half-a-dozen men, or at most a score, who can pass a copy 
from hand to hand, who will decide whether a proposal of this 
kind is to be followed up. The question is a question for 
experts, not for the public, not even for business men. The 
conclusion to which Mr. Goschen came—and he elaborated it 
to a not very friendly deputation a few days later at the 
Treasury—was this. He believed that a central gold reserve 
supplementing the Bank reserve was necessary. The opinion 
of his audience at Leeds clearly was that the sovereigns in the 
pockets and tills of the lieges should be bought up with sub- 
stituted pound notes. But Mr. Goschen, and as I think 
properly, refused this solution, He knew that such a process 
would both tend to raise prices, and thus throw the balance of 
trade against the country, and would also reduce for the time 
the Bank Rate; both these conditions operating together 
would be certain to drive gold abroad and aggravate the 
difficulty. His own plan was this. There are some sixty 
millions of half-sovereigns current. A large proportion of 
these he wished to collect in a central reserve, a reserve not to 
be trenched on when the exchanges are against us. These half- 
sovereigns he would have purchased by an issue of ten-sbilling 
notes secured by silver, their legal tender, as in the case of 
silver, being limited to forty shillings. These paper issues, 
the legal tender thus limited, would not, he considered, raise 
prices, and thus would have no effect on trade imports and the 
exchanges. Mr. Goschen thought that this central reserve— 
say, fifteen to twenty millions of gold—would conduce to 
security and to steady Bank rates; also that the ten-shilling 
notes would be popular for remittance and in saving the trouble 
of counting silver in paying wages. Mr. Asquith, when 
looking up this project of his predecessor, may usefully bear 
in mind that there would be a profit of five millions or more 
on the operation at the present gold price of silver bullion. 
Such, very briefly outlined, was the substance of Mr. Goschen's 
Leeds speech. Time has dealt gently, even generously, with 
it, Then prices were falling, and the contraction of our 
full legal tender currency which it involved seemed to inter- 
pose a serious objection. To-day prices are rising with an 
almost inconvenient rapidity, and thus the withdrawal of a 
majority of our half-sovereigns and a slight contraction of 
our currency would involve no hardship to the debtor, the 
producing classes. But whether or no the Leeds proposals 
are adequate, they remain an interesting legacy from a master- 
mind in finance,—I am, Sir, &c., LATONA. 





SIR JOHN FISHER. 
LTo Tae EDITOR oF THE * SeEcTaToR.”) 
S1r,—The object of my last letter (August 17th) was to show 
that the exceptional position gained for himself by Sir John 
Fisher had exceptional warrant. Will you allow me space for 
an equally brief and general defence of the changes he has 
made, or some of them? With regard to the general efficiency 
of the Fleet, it is only necessary to point to the fact that the 
Opposition in both Houses of Parliament have nothing to say. 
As regards the House of Lords, some questions recently asked 
there are traced by the Service to officers now on full pay and 
active service; and even Sir John Fisher’s enemies consider 
this method of attack as unfair fighting. As regards the 
House of Commons, the officer attacking Sir John Fisher has 
in a measure defeated his own object by the strong personal 
animus displayed. Let it be granted that the Home Fleet 
lately assembled at Spithead had defects; that the sending 
of some of H.M.’s ships to the West Indies is proof that the 
squadron in those waters ought not to have been withdrawn; 
that Sir John Fisher was much to blame because there were 
no ships in Port Royal when the earthquake occurred, and 
that in future he must provide for the presence of a fleet at 
all earthquakes,—the fact remains that the Navy of to-day is, 
in all its branches, in such a state of efficiency as never has 
been approached in its previous history, and that in producing 








this result economy in expenditure has been effected. The 
firing returns of to-day mean an increase of fighting 

which cannot be expressed in figures. Without detracting 
from the credit due to Sir Percy Scott, the fact must not be 
lost sight of that it was Sir John Fisher who gave him his 
opportunity. It is, however, against his educational policy, 
and the amalgamation of the various branches of the Service, 
that the bitterest attacks have been made. A volume could 
be written on the subject, but it can be outlined shortly, 
Marines were originally put on board ships to protect the 
officers from the men; to this day they mess aft between the 
ship's company and the officers. When corporal punish. 
ment is inflicted the whole Marine detachment falls in 
practically round the man who is flogged, and with fixed 
bayonets. These facts are mentioned merely in support 
of the general statement, which as it stands is bald, but 
substantially true. Later, the Royal Marine Artillery were 
invented as a highly trained body of scientific gunlayers, for 
whom tbe manual labour of training the guns, &c., would be 
performed by the bluejacket. Red Marines are no longer 
necessary for the protection of officers, Blue Marines are no 
longer necessary as scientific gunlayers. Stokers are a class 
of their own. In sailing days they did a certain amount of 
work aloft, and, when necessary, their friend the bluejacket 
went to their assistance in the stokehold. Now to point the 
moral. For years every one has seen the anomalies, 
for years it has been admitted that there were too 
many engineer officers in the Service, that their work would 
be better done by those wearing less gold lace on their 
sleeves, while their administrative functions would be better 
carried out by “executive engineers.” Things have 
tended in this direction for long. Sir John Fisher has 
accelerated the pace. Sir John Fisher has been much 
blamed for conferring executive titles on the engineer officers 
of the day; it was the one point in his reforms which gave 
your humble correspondent most serious pause, but I think I 
now see the joke, and am gradually coming to consider it quite 
a brilliant “double barrel.” The amalgamation or co-ordina- 
tion of all the lower branches of the Service has been in 
process for many years, the “general service” man was being 
evolved, and with his appearance arises the necessity for the 
general service officer; hence the College at Osborne, and 
the common entry and upbringing of boys who later will be 
differentiated into the various classes of officer. Undoubtedly 
the step was a bold one; no one but a big man could have 
taken it. For its justification we must wait; of its 
ultimate success I have not a shadow of a doubt. So far as 
it has gone, those who have seen the system in operation 
speak of it with enthusiasm. Not only bas a revolution been 
effected in the education of the coming officers of the Navy, 
but a start has been made which must affect the schools of 
the country, possibly of the world, for the introduction of 
mechanical details has had surprisingly satisfactory results. 
I have to thank you, Sir, for having allowed me to state my 
case, and I should be glad if my letters lead to a more 
generous consideration of what I hold to be the effort ofa 
great man to improve the Service in which he has served 80 
long and so faithfully. Not until the possibilities of finding 
his successor are discussed does Sir John Fisher appear in his 
proper perspective, for the Service know full well how 
impossible it would be to find in the present Flag-list any one 
worthy of his mantle.—I am, Sir, &c., Nemo. 


[We publish our correspondent’s letter, as we are most 
anxious that we should not even seem to be prejudiced against 
Sir John Fisher, Not only have we made no personal attack 
on him, but have repeatedly acknowledged his great ability 
and the good work done by him in many particulars. _ If our 
correspondent had honoured us with a somewhat more diligent 
study of our pages, he could hardly have failed to remember 
that we wrote sympathetically as to the changes in regard 
both to the Marines and engineers, and also supported the 
new scheme of training at Osborne, though several of our 
correspondents strongly attacked that scheme. But though 
we have admitted Sir John Fisher's good qualities, we have 
not considered that they place him above the reach of 
criticism, or make it a kind of high treason to suggest that 
all he does is not perfect. When we have thought him and 
his policy wrong, and his attitude of mind arbitrary and 
injudicious, we have not hesitated to say so. We think it 
has been ruinously wrong in the matter of (1) a “ practically 
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ready” Fleet and nucleus crews for ships that ought to be at 
sea; (2) the diminution of the Channel Fleet, and the neglect 
of true strategic principles in the disposition of the fleets 
on which the safety of our home waters depends; (3) the 
fostering of the best spirit in the Navy; and (4) the relations 
of the Admiralty with the Press.—Ep. Spectator} 





MR. JOHN BURNS. 
{To Tur Epiron or Tus “Sercraror.”] 

Sir,—I notice in your panegyric on Mr. Burns in last week's 
Spectator you do not doubt that “he will obtain the support 
of the working classes quite as much as of cther sections.” 
T'o those of us who in the past looked to Mr. Burns for leader- 
ship, and can claim to be more in touch with working-class 

lities than the editorial staff of the Spectator, this seems 
unlikely. The Yorkshire miners recently took a poll for the 
speakers at their gala held at Barnsley this year. Mr. Crooks 
headed the poll; Mr. Keir Hardie came second; Mr. Philip 
Snowden was not far off; longo intervallo came Mr. Smillie. 
Mr. Burns was a hundred votes behind Mr. Smillie, and did 
not secure a suflicient number of suffrages to include him 
among the selected speakers; while his henchman, Mr. 
Maddison, was to be found at the bottom of the poll. The 
“support” Mr. Burns is likely to get from the Yorkshire 
Branch of the Miners’ Federation appears to be a negligible 
quantity. The Jarrow victory was largely won on Mr. 
Curran’s indictment of Mr. Burns's administration of the 
late Government’s Unemployed Act. At the Colne Valley 
election Mr. Burns's policy was under scrutiny again. In 
view of these recorded opinions of a representative working- 
class organisation and two typical working-class constituencies, 
your optimism is hardly justified.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Ross's Hotel, Helmsdale. CHARLES LISTER. 

[Our correspondent makes the usual mistake of identifying 
the members of Trade-Unions with the working classes. Yet 
in reality the non-Unionist workers far outnumber those in 
the trade societies. Those societies have, no doubt, conferred 
immense benefits on the workers, but they must not be 
allowed to claim a monopoly of working-class opinion. Still 
more unfortunate is our correspondent’s reference to Jarrow 
and the Colne Valley. Even if we assume—an impossible 
assumption—that every man who voted for the winning 
candidates condemned Mr. Burns, he would only be con- 
demned by a third of the electorate. The present repre- 
sentatives of those constituencies were, it must be remembered, 
returned by relatively small minorities.—Ep. Spectator. } 





OLD-AGE PENSIONS. 
[To rar Evrror or tuk “ Srroratog,” |} 

Sizk,—The experience of the elementary-school master men- 
tioned by your correspondent Mr. Latham (Spectator, 
August 24th) must be that of hundreds of others. In a 
village with which I am acquainted the fact that schooling 
was free was long in finding a lodgment in the rather 
suspicious minds of the country-folk, and it was long before 
the children were broken of the habit of coming to school 
pence in hand. A great opportunity was then missed of 
starting the old-age pension fund, an appeal for which at that 
time and in those circumstances would have probably 
found a ready answer. I well remember writing to the then 
Chancellor of the Exchequer urging that the opportunity was 
wnique for initiating a contributory pension fund without 
friction. But it was not to be. The exigencies of House of 
Commons legislation, I suppose, required the uncalled-for 
“boon” of “free education” to be rushed through without too 
curious a regard for the practical welfare of its recipients, 
aud the chance was lost. In the parish I have alluded to two 
public men rose to the occasion in competition for the dis- 
placed capital. The parson Iaunched a savings-bank, which 
commanded, I believe, the confidence and assent of the 
parents. A petty tradesman availed himself of his contiguity 
to the school buildings to enlarge his stock of bulls’-eyes and 
toffee, and thus secured the patronage of the children. Both 
concerns prospered, I believe, but the success of the latter was 
of course more conspicuous, and its author laid the founda- 
tions of a fortune which is likely to keep him at least from the 
fear of want, though the future of bis customers is still 
unprovided for.—I am, Sir, &ce., D'Arcy CoLLyEr. 





(To ras Eprros or twe “Spxcraror.” } 
Srr,—Will Mr. Latham (Spectator, August 24th) kindly tell 
us what will be the weekly old-age pension secured to the 
child for whom, in premiums, the small sum of £1 19s. has been 
paid in nine years ; the age at which the pension begins; and 
the address of an insurance company with whom such a policy 
can be effected P—I am, Sir, &c., Epw. 8S. Buregss. 
Pakenham Vicarage, Bury St. Edmunds. 





MR. PARES AND DR. DILLON. 
[To tue Eprror or tur “Spectator.” 

Srr,—Will you grant me space to say that Mr. Bernard Pares 
is now travelling in the interior of Russia, out of reach of the 
Spectator, or even of private letters, and that several weeks 
must elapse before he can reply to Dr. Dillon’s onslaught 
in your last issue? I should like to add that I am 
persuaded wrath must have had its usual effect of con- 
fusing this eminent publicist’s faculties, and that he 
mistakes the identity of the man he is attacking. If Dr. 
Dillon chances to know Professor Vinogradoff, he can easily 
learn from him that Mr. Paves has no need of assistance 
in following the debates in the Duma, that he has been for 
many years an ardent student of the language, literature, 
history, and psychology of the Russian people, and that he is 
not at all likely to go about cadging among the newspaper 
correspondents in St. Petersburg for “a coherent view of 
Russian polities.”—I am, Sir, &., E. A. Drxon. 

14 Oppidans Road, Primrose Hill, N.W. 

[We publish the above, as Mr. Pares is travelling in the 
interior of Russia, and out of the reach of the post.—Eb. 
Spectator. | 





HUMILITY. 
(To tue Epiror or tur “ Sprorator,”’] 
Srr,—Your instructive and most true article on humility 
(Spectator, August 17th, p. 220) seemed to me to need a note 
on the simple and manly character of that virtue as it appears 
in the New Testament. It is the humility of Gordon when 
he writes: “ Nothing now really shocks me but myself”; of 
St. Paul, who, though in one sense a boaster, yet calls himself 
“chief of sinners,” and that in his old age, sincerely feeling 
that no one had so resisted light and love as he bad. 
Humility in the New Testament, so far as it looks manward, 
is, as Maurice says, “not an ornamental virtne of the 
individual, but a necessary condition of his place in the 
commonwealth” (of the Church). It is more of an intellectual 
virtue, appreciating others, yet self as well, and helping a 
person to get to his proper work, yet get out of the way too. 
Illingworth regards Christian humility as not primarily 
concerned with our relation to other men, but with our 
relation to God. “There is nothing abject in it; it is simply 
truthfulness. Though it must affect our behaviour to our 
fellow-men, its social aspect is secondary and subordinate: it 
is primarily and essentially religious—a true attitude of the 


individual towards God.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
G. W. Porrsrr. 


Mathon Vicarage, Malvern. 





WORKING MEN AND THE OLDER UNIVERSITIES. 
[To Tux Eprror or Tus “ Spectator,” ]} 
S1r,—I should like to see the figures by which you arrive at 
the conclusion that a College “makes a certain number of 
pounds a year out of bim,”—i.e., the commoner (Spectator, 
August 24th). My own conclusion from the published figures 
is that every commoner makes about £20 a year on an average 
out of his College. For most things the commoner pays about 
cost price, but for education he pays scarcely half what it 
costs. Of course it would be a loss to the College if the 
rooms stood empty; but if every commoner who could afford 
it were to pay the full value for what he receives, every College 
in Oxford could then apply its endowments, which now go 
partly to help the wealthy commoner, to the poorer students. 
—I am, Sir, &e., N. M. 
[A great part of the income of most Colleges is derived 
from letting rooms. If the cost of life in College were made 
much higher than it is, there would be hundreds of vacant 
rooms. The result would be not to help but to injure the 
poor scholar. The rich undergraduate does not, we maintain, 
keep out the poor scholay.—Ep. Spectator. } 
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THE WASTE OF DAYLIGHT. 
(To Tug Evrror or Tus “Speecraror.”| 
Srr,—You can see the west face of the church clock at 
6 o'clock early in February even on the Moray Firth. Why 
not begin by adding ten minutes on the last Sunday in 
January,—sunrise, 28th, at 7.48; February 4th, sunrise 7.38 ? 
Add ten minutes every Sunday for nine Sundays. Surely this 
would be more in harmony with the silent growth of light and 
heat than a jump of twenty minutes every week. Moreover, 
there would be less dislocation for those who had neglected to 
keep time with the national clock. The dark quarter is 
November 4th to February 4th. The light quarter is May 4th 
to August 4th. Surely the change of clock should begin at 
the beginning of the increasing quarter, February 4th to 
May 4th, when it would be very nearly keeping pace with the 
sun.—I am, Sir, &e., ArTuHuR F. Pops. 
The Furlong, Tring. 


[To tur EpirorR or THe “ SercraTor.”] 
Sir,—-A correspondent has asked me for particulars as to 
how the change of time was effected in New South Wales and 
Cape Colony. The methods adopted at the Cape were as 
follows. <A Bill was first passed through Parliament, and a 
certain Saturday night was fixed upon for the introduction of 
the new time. Circulars were then sent to all clergymen 
requesting them to give out a notice on the Sunday preceding 
that Saturday. They were to ask the members of their con- 
gregations to set their clocks forward half-an-hour on the next 
Saturday night, and, having altered their clocks, to come to 
church at the usual hour denoted by those clocks. Similar 
notices were sent to all stationmasters, keepers of public 
clocks, and watchmakers, as well as to Mayors and Magis- 
trates. In this way the change was effected without the least 
hitch or difficulty.—I am, Sir, &c., W. A. Fox. 
104 Shoe Lane, E.C. 


[To THe EvDIroR oF THE “ SeROTATOR.”) 
S1r,—Greenwich Observatory, which gives us our time, being 
situated near the Eastern side of Great Britain, the plan for 
the better utilisation of our daylight which has lately been 
advocated in letters to the Spectator is already in operation to 
x considerable extent. Thus the sunset is from ten to fifteen 
minutes later at Bristol, Liverpool, and Edinburgh than at 
Greenwich. At Falmouth, Pembroke, Oban, &c., it is twenty 
minutes late, and in some of the Hebrides it is half-an-hour 
late. Similarly, in Ireland the sunset is about ten minutes later 
at Cork, Limerick, Galway, &c.; than at Dublin, which gives 
the nominal time. People in these Western districts get the 
advantage of longer daylight in the evenings, and do not 
notice the loss of light in the early mornings, because they are 
in bed.—I am, Sir, &c., C. E. Carr. 





PHOTOGRAPHING WOUNDED ANIMALS. 
[To rue Eprror or tae “ Sprcraror.”’] 

S1r,—May I be allowed through the columns of your paper to 
protest against the habit lately come into vogue of photo- 
graphing wounded animals for the purpose of publishing 
pictures of them in books of travel and sport? Iam informed 
on good authority that animals are often kept in this condition 
for long periods until they can be photographed. The reason 
for it is doubtless in order that the shape of the animal may 
in some measure be retained, and a little life put into the 
illustration. And life is put into it, consisting of a piteous 
appeal in the eyes of a dying creature. I am even informed 
that animals are purposely wounded instead of being shot 
outright in order tbat the desired effect may be attained. 
This fashion—for that is what it is becoming—is not sports- 
manlike. It is no use scientifically, and it is brutal and a bad 
example, and I hope that through public opinion it may be 
stopped.—I am, Sir, &e., ENGLISH SPORTSMAN. 








POETRY. 


A SOU’-WEST STORM. 
From the brooding gloom of the wild Sou’- West 
The scuttering black duck come, 
While the wheeling mallards drop in to rest 
In the whispering sedge where they had their nest 
And our loosened shingles hum. 





There's a threat in the top of the swaying trees 
And the sea’s skin seems to crawl, 

The sheep and the cattle are ill at ease, 

A blind swell travels before the breeze 
And tosses my anchored yawl. 


Oh heavy the drops on the barn roof ring, 
Stars spatter on ev'ry pane, 

Across the clouds goes a found’ring wing, 

Blown out of the sky. The salt sprays sting, 
And the light begins to wane. 


On the sodden pastures the splashes spread 
Wide stretches of cheerless gray ; 

In the hollow tree the coon is abed, 

Tbe murdering mink to his cave has fled, 
And the fish have fled the bay. 


Then the wind that’s wet with the whole world’s tears, 
That mourns for millions dead, 

Grown mad with the woe of a thousand years, 

Burdened with prayers that no kind God hears, 
Shrieks like a soul in its dread. 


All life cowers dumb while the dead trees ery, 

The long dead kings who have stood 
Through countless years with their heads in the sky. 
They totter and fall and the wind sweeps by, 

And Hell is loose in the wood. 


But the trees may crash, and the house walls throb, 
And the loosened shingles hum, 
The breakers may rave and the West winds sob, 
For Faith has a cache that no winds may rob, 
She knows that Spring will come. 
Ciive PHILLIPPs-Wottery. 
Pier Island, British Columbia. 








BOOKS. 


FOX AND LANDOR.* 

Tue existence in a private library of the solitary remaining 
copy of an early work by Walter Savage Landor has long 
been known, and we owe it to the public spirit of 
Lord Crewe that this Commentary on Memoirs of Mr, 
Fox Lately Written has now been placed beyond the 
chances and changes inseparable from its rarity. The 
book in question owed its inception and execution to a 
volume published in 1811 by an Irishman, John Bernard 
Trotter, who had acted for some time as the secretary 
and amanuensis of Charles Fox, and had in that capacity 
accompanied him to Paris on his brief visit during the Peace 
of Amiens. Canning and Ellis, reviewing it jointly in the 
Quarterly, declared that they had derived both pleasure and 
information from the perusal of it, but their faithful enumera- 
tion of its faults must have left small room for gratitude in 
the mind of the author :— 

“The rare infelicities of a style at once mean and inflated; 
assertions brought forward sometimes without any evidence at 
all, sometimes against received and established opinions, and not 
seldom against notorious and indisputable facts ; adulation in oue 
instance, and invective in others, equally beyond all bounds of 
modesty, taste, and feeling ; a professed contempt of all authority 
except that of the one individual whom he adores, and a misuse 
of that authority (sometimes direct, and sometimes by implication) 
to purposes which that individual would not have sanctioned or 
tolerated ; violence the more offensive as it is uttered with the 
accents of mourning; egoism continually breaking forth from 
under the disguise of an affected humility.” 

Truly those were spacious days for the critics, and Landor, 
who was just then employed upon a eulogy on Warren 
Hastings, in which he compared him with Charles James Fox, 
much to the detriment of the latter, straightway switched off 
and transferred the bulk of his observations to “ Trotter's 
silly book.” Their publication was undertaken by John Murray, 
the first of that ilk, and while still in the press the book was 
submitted to Southey, who enjoys the distinction of being 
almost the only man with whom Landor never quarrelled. 
Though no name was attached to it, the future Laureate 
detected at a glance the force and vebemence and personal 





* Charles James For: a Commentary on his Life and Character. By Walter 
Savage Landor. Edited by Stephen Wheeler. With a Portrait. London: John 
Murray. (9s. net.) 
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att. ne 
touch of- bis friend. “Aut Diabolus aut Landor!” he ex- 


claimed, and he besought him at once to modify or cancel 
certain passages which were calculated to bring him into 
conflict with the law of libel. “ It would equally grieve me,” 
be wrote, “to have the book supprest, or to have it appear as 
it is; it is yours all over, the non imitabile fulmen.” 

Apart from these passages, Mr. Murray took exception to 
the dedication of the Commentary to the President of the 
United States, then trembling on the brink of war with 
this country. Landor only wished to point out what 
barm a conflict would do to America; but Southey con- 
curred with the publisher, and in a letter which is a model of 
tact and good feeling put it to Landor that he would be 
acting generously if he transferred the work elsewhere. The 
patural explosion followed; but thanks to Southey, it did not 
assume the dimensions that were customary when Landor 
took the warpath. He merely relieved himself by imparting 
to his friend the conviction that Murray’s withdrawal was due 
to persuasion on the part of “ Canning or some other scoundrel 
whom I have piquetted in the work,” but the work itself he 
condemned, in his own language, to eternal night. The 
whole edition was “damasked,” with the exception, as 
Landor averred to the late Lord Houghton, of the one copy 
which he gave to Southey, and which, on the death of the 
latter, found its way into the library at Frystone. 

So ends a curious chapter in the quarrels of authors, and the 
belated appearance of this brand plucked from the burning is 
an event of no ordinary interest. Its production has been 
happily and appropriately entrusted to Mr. Stephen Wheeler, 
the latest editor of Landor’s correspondence, who bas per- 
formed his work with a reserve and a sense of proportion that 
merit the highest praise. His notes are models, and they do 
not overburden the text; his introduction is an admirably 
compressed statement which sets the “unsubduable old 
Roman” before us in his habit as he lived. 

Of the Commentary itself Lord Houghton wrote long ago in 
the Edinburgh Review that it contained “ perhaps more fair 
and moderate political and literary judgments delivered in 
Landor’s own humour than any work of his earlier or maturer 
years.” Fairness and moderation are not exactly the qualities 
for which one looks in the original of Laurence Boythorn ; 
in literature almost as much as in politics, his opinions owe too 
much to the prejudice of the moment to be always taken quite 
seriously. But in dealing with the classics, or with the 
masters of English prose and verse, his own gifts of intuition 
and of expression lead him to glimpses of profound com- 
prehension and to passages of surpassing beauty. The events 
and personages of the day have no such favoured treatment. 
He is shrewd, acute, and always picturesque; but his facts, as 
was said of Lord Campbell's Lives of the Chancellors, are what 
he chooses to make them, and his characters are so many 
whipping-boys. 

Landor's main object in the Commentary, so far as he had 
any object beyond tbat of exercising his rhetoric and exposing 
the absurdities of what he calls “ Trotter's silly book,” was to 
protest against that idolatry of Fox's memory which was fast 
becoming an article of faith in the Whig creed. Trotter had 
written of “his youth, warm and impetuous, but full of extra- 
ordinary promise; his middle age, energetic and patriotic ; his 
latter days, commencing from the French revolution, simple, 
grand and sublime.” 

On this passage Landor remarks, in a style which suggests 
Swift engaged upon the dissection of Burnet :— 

“His youth was very well known to have exceeded in every kind 
of profligacy the youth of any Englishman his contemporary. To 
the principles of a Frenchman he added the habits of a Malay in 
idleness, drunkenness and gaming. In middle life he was precisely 
the opposite of whoever was in power until he could spring forward 
to the same station. Whenever Mr. Pitt was wrong, Mr. Fox was 
right and then only. His morals, his taste, his literature, all were 
French; he grew rather wiser afterwards. His principles were 
arbitrary when the Governmeut of France was so. He approved 
of every change there, whether of men or measures. ‘I'he Con- 
stituent Assembly, the Convention, Brissot, Robespierre, Tallien, 
Barras, Bonaparte, all these in succession were the objects of his 
admiration. His sagacity could find out something to palliate 
every crime they committed.” 

Charles Fox is not to be dismissed in this fashion: he will 
ever remain one of the most striking figures in the Parlia- 
mentary history of the eighteenth century, and his reputa- 
tion as the greatest of all Parliamentary debaters has 
nut yet been lowered. But to the dispassionate observer 





it is one of the strangest illustrations of party loyalty and 
personal fascination that he should ever have reached the 
pedestal from which he catches the eye of posterity. 
His apologists are fain to draw the sponge over his early 
years; they do not even attempt to justify his conduct 
at the most momentous crisis of his life, the coalition with 
Lord North; they are sore put to it to defend many of 
the incidents of his later leadership. His factiousness and 
his unconcealed sympathy with whatever Power his country 
happened to be at war have left an evil tradition which has 
borne fruit within very recent times. If he upheld the 
Whig banner unflinchingly in the darkest hours, it was 
he who bad dragged the party down to the dust and 
condemned his friends and followers to a sojourn in the 
wilderness which lasted for nearly a quarter of a century 
after his death. 

If the wasted career of Fox is a testimony to the supreme 
value which the English people set on character, he affords a 
no less striking example of the ineffaceable influence of a kind 
heart and a sunny disposition, of “genius high and lore 
profound, and wit that loved to play, not wound.” - Macaulay 
has told us that the companions of Fox whom he met thirty 
years after that statesman had been carried to the grave could 
not speak of him without tears. Fox owes much indeed to 
Holland House and its associations, to the Maecenas who 
presided there, and to the gifted group who bore the caprices 
and insolence of Lady Holland with what grace they could 
command. His battles have been fought by champions as 
devoted as the clansmen who followed Montrose or the Prince. 
To them he is the protagonist in the long-drawn duel between 
George IIT. and the great Whig houses who loved the people 
well. He is bathed in the light that never was on sea or land. 
And history gave him an ideal foil in the “poor young 
Heaven-born Minister ” who 

“ Would not call a main, nor shake the midnight box, 
Nor flirt with all the pretty girls like gallant Charley Fox.” 

But popular instinct is seldom altogether wrong, and if he 
saw only “methods of barbarism” in the proceedings of his 
countrymen in America and on the Continent of Europe, he 
was, in his maturer days at least, the foe of oppression and 
arbitrary power at home. If it cannot be said of him as 
Roebuck, with a hardihood in flattery almost unparalleled, 
said of Brougham, that of every human right he was the 
champion, of every wrong the avenger, yet he had a 
burning and a glowing hatred of injustice wherever per- 
petrated; and in the last months of his life he came to realise 
that his country was embarked upon a struggle from which 
there was no going back. 

Landor’s judgments in the Commentary are chiefly valuable 
as the evidence of a contemporary who is fully alive to the 
amiable qualities and humane disposition of Fox, who has no 
liking for his political opponents, who bas no particular respect 
for the King, and who has been well termed an aristocratic 
Republican. They are marred by extravagances of temper 
and of phrase, by curious slips of memory, and by want of 
knowledge. He strangely attributes to Fox, not once, but 
twice, the saying of the elder Pitt that Hanover should be as 
dear to an Englishman as Hampshire. He credits him with 
the disasters that befell our military adventures in South 
America, culminating in the surrender at Buenos Ayres, when 
the responsibility, apart from Whitelock’s misbehaviour, must 
in common fairness be assigned to Wyndham. “By Mr. Fox's 
negligence and indecision,” he writes, “ such actions were com- 
mitted and ordered at Buenos Ayres as produced the death of 
many brave men, infinite calamity, and indelible disgrace.” 
And again: “ The conduct of the Whig minister in regard to 
Spanish America proves how wide is the difference between a 
debater and a statesman, between the versatile suitor of popu- 
larity and the true lover of justice.” 

The Buenos Ayres incident, indeed, supplies the key to 
much of the Commentary. Landor was an enthusiastic 
Hispanophile who had given his money aud a certain amount 
of personal service to the cause of the Junta at the outbreak 
of the Spanish insurrection. He shared in the general indig- 
nation at the mishandling of our land forces and the corrup- 
tion or fatuity which o&casioned the choice of the commanders, 
He was not among the detractors of Wellington, but in the 
spring of 1812 the sucess of the Peninsular Campaign had 
not begun to obliterate the shameful memories of Walcheren ; 
and among the exalted delinqueuts pilloried by Landor, none 
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occupies a less enviable position than the second Earl of 
Chatham :— 

“No name is mentioned; I disclaim all reference, all allusion. 
If the stigma flies forth against any, it must be by its own 
peculiar aptitude and attraction. According to the reports which 
are prevalent, and which I would rather refute than repeat, the 
quarters of a brave and active officer were taken from him, he 
was cast out to die among the pestilential marshes that the state 
turtles of this glutton might have a more commodious kitchen. 
He was not to be disturbed, or spoken to, or called on, until 
several hours after noon; he was not to be seen while he was 
dressing ; he was not to be intruded on at his breakfast; he was 
not to be molested at his dinner; he was not to be hurried at his 
wine; he was not to be awakened at his needful and hardly 
earned repose.” 

Whether criticising poets or historians or orators, Landor 

is here, as ever, both picturesque and suggestive. Of Burke 
he pronounces that “he was equally clear and magnificent in 
the development and display of his grand principles; but he 
hurried through passages which he had never explored, and 
the phantom he was pursuing struck the lamp out of his hand.” 
Many of the sayings in this volume have been reshaped and 
polished in various of Landor’s later works. Sir Leslie 
Stephen has remarked on his strange inability to appreciate 
Spenser, the poet’s poet above all others, and nowhere does 
Landor ride his unfortunate hobby more strenuously than in 
the pages before us. He finds in him “a lowness of spirits and 
a peevish whine.” “Zhe Faery Queen is rambling and dis- 
continuous, full of every impropriety, and utterly deficient in a 
just conception both of passion and character.” “Spenser,” 
he suggests, “has been treated with peculiar lenity and favour 
because no poet has been found so convenient by the critics 
to set up against their contemporaries.” Hardly less curious 
and perverse is his verdict on Dryden, of whose poems he 
declares that “a part seems to have been composed in a 
brothel, the remainder in a gin-shop”; on the other hand, 
“he is never affected: he had not time for dress. There is no 
obscurity, no redundancy ; but in every composition, in poetry or 
prose, a strength and spirit purely English, neither broken by 
labour nor by refinement. Still he is not what Mr. Fox and others 
have called him,a great poet; for there is not throughout his 
works one stroke of the sublime or one touch of the pathetic, 
which are the only true and adequate criteria. Nor is there that 
just description of manners in his dramas, which is very im- 
portant though secondary. For these reasons he will never be 
considered by good judges as equal to Otway, to Chatterton, to 
Burns, or even to Cowper.” 
This may fairly rank among the curiosities of criticism, and 
it is not a fair specimen of the contents of the book; but 
whatever Landor has to say is said with such vigour, such 
confidence, and such an air of unalterable conviction as to 
make the reader wonder for the moment whether it is he or 
the author who is nodding. It is as a glimpse into Landor's 
mind, as an additional chapter in the life of one of the 
strangest and most original among English men of letters, 
that his Commentary possesses its real and permanent value, 





THE GREAT LABORATORY.* 

RoMANCE was found in the soil when it ceased to be thought 
of as dead mass and was discovered to be a living, moving 
world. It is moving, as Mr. Fletcher shows in this remark- 
ably readable book, not only in the sense understood by the 
geologist when he explains that “within the lifetime of one 
man a hill may become appreciably lower” or that “ the whole 
earth is being levelled.” Nor is it moving only in the way in 
which ants have brought to the surface of a four-acre field 
yearly enough fine soil to cover the entire area a fifth of an 
inch deep, or in which the twenty-five to fifty thousand 
worms in an acre pass through their bodies each year ten 
tons of earth. The soil is heaving with microscopic life. 
And we are merely at the beginning of our knowledge of it, 
for bacteriology is still young, and the soil, the basis of agri- 
culture and the foundation of wealth, has until lately received 
little minute study. 

It is difficult to realise into what fine particles soil may be 
divided. Grass is often growing in soil containing four 
hundred million particles to the ounce. These particles are 
not, of course, sucked up by the plant as was once supposed. 
What the rootlets feed on is the film-water which surrounds 
and slowly dissolves the soil-grains. If an acre of clay-loam 
three-quarters of a foot deep may be estimated to weigh three 
million pounds or more, and we assume that there is merely a 
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tenth of one per cent. of nitrogen in it, it must contain 
upwards of three thousand pounds of that plant-food, 
portionately, the farmer’s application of “ artificials” to the 
soil is inconsiderable, for the distribution is only at the rate of 
from thirty to seventy-five pounds an acre. But immense 
though the reserve of plant-food in the soil is, the great store. 
house of fertility is not the earth but the air. More than 
ninety per cent. of the crops taken from the field comes from 
the atmosphere. From the air there are taken oxygen, 
hydrogen, and carbon, and, as the New England farmer said, 
it is “ mighty lucky” that the supply of these plant-foods is, 
as far as we know, inexhaustible. The water in the soil 
of most importance is not the bottom, or standing, water, or 
the small amount absorbed from the air—there is air in the 
soil, just as there is air at the bottom of a corn-bin—but the 
film-water, the direct supply of the plants. The driest soil 
when squeezed gives evidence of the presence of this film. 
water. A good farm soil may hold more than half its weight 
of film-water. The part which drainage plays in warming g 
soil may be imagined from the fact that there may be a 
difference of from seven to ten degrees in the temperature of 
well-drained and badly-drained ground. ‘The coarser a goil 
is the more it holds the heat. Have not gardeners put 
loose gravel round vines to keep them warm during the 
night? The colour of a soil is of importance as well as its 
texture. A dark-coloured soil is usually warmer than a light. 
coloured—horticulturists in Saxony ripen melons with the aid 
of a layer of coal-dust—and one of the benefits the soil gets 
from the addition of humus is that it is darkened. When 
corn is “drowned out” it dies chiefly because, owing to the 
spaces between the particles of soil being overcharged with 
water, the rootlets cannot breathe. Air is also needed 
in the soil to make more plant-food. A _ well-drained, 
open soil has in it most life, fermentation, and fertility. 
Tillage helps the aeration of the soil. So does drainage. As 
the water is drawn out, the air rushes in. ‘The soil is not the 
same this year as it was last. There have been physical, 
chemical, and bacterial changes. As there are said to be 
fifty thousand germs in 0-032 of a troy ounce of fertile 
soil, the bacterial changes alone must be remarkable. The 
germs to which most attention has been given are the 
nitrogen-fixers. In the matter of nitrogen it is a case, with 
other than leguminous plants, of nitrogen, nitrogen every- 
where and not a drop to drink. The air contains vast 
quantities of nitrogen, but the plants cannot get hold of it. 
They have to be content with the nitrogen which is in the soil 
in an available form. It might be thought that they are well 
off, for lying near them is the nitrogen from the bodies of 
dead plants. But this nitrogen has been returned to the soil 
as organic nitrogen, a compound which will not dissolve in 
water; and plants can take food from the soil through the 
medium of water only. The work of converting the useless 
organic nitrogen into usable nitrate is done by the nitrogen- 
fixing germs, found in all fertile soils. Provided that they have 
plenty of phosphoric acid and rotted vegetation, that there is 
moisture, ventilation, and a medium temperature, and that 
the soil does not lack lime, they will do their work like yeast 
in the housewife’s dough. 

There are nitrogen-fixing germs, however, which take 
nitrogen, not from humus, but from the air itself. They are 
so small that ten thousand of them placed side by side would 
be needed to measure an inch. They live in the curious nodules 
or tubercles which may be seen on the roots of beans, clover, 
lucerne, or any leguminous plant. They take the nitrogen 
from the soil-air and turn it over to the plant which is their 
host. There are two ways in which leguminous plants can 
be supplied with bacteria. The soil in a field in which 
legumes have been grown successfully contains millions 
of the desired organisms. All that is necessary, then, 
is to sow soil from this field at the rate of from four hundred 
to eight hundred pounds an acre in the ground which lacks 
bacteria. The second way in which to impart bacteria is to 
buy one of the artificial cultures. If the culture has been 
properly made—there is virtue in an “ if ”—and it is dissolved 
in warm water, and sprinkled on a quantity of soil, which is 
then scattered over the field in which legumes are to be 
planted, success is as likely as with a distribution of bacteria- 
impregnated soil from an old beanfield. It is remarkable that 
if leguminous plants are growing in soil which is well supplied 
with available nitrogen, they obtain little nitrogen from the 
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sir. Plants on a poor soil always have more nodules on their 
roots than plants on a rich one. But even on a soil rich in 
nitrogen, leguminous crops—as the farmer knows from experi- 
ence when he arranges to sow wheat after beans—return 
more nitrogen to the soil than they take from it. Thorough 
tillage and good drainage not only help the nitrogen-fixers 
jn their work; they discourage the nitrogen-wasting bacteria 
which are pitted against them. These are, however, only one 
variety of the myriad soil-bacteria—* many beneficial, most 
of them harmless, some injurious "—which, as in the case of 
“clover-sickness,” give to the studious farmer only too plain 
an indication of their existence. “It seems not improbable,” 
says Mr. Fletcher, “that the agriculturists of some future 
generation may be able to inoculate their soils with different 
beneficial bacteria and secure specific and valuable results, 
much as the butter-maker secures certain flavours with 
certain cultures.” 

But there are other agencies at work in the soil than 
bacteria. The plant-food in most of the fertilisers applied to the 
soil would be quickly wasted if chemical changes did not hold 
it until the rootlets of plants could use it. “ Plants feed,” as 
the author writes, “not upon the materials we apply to the 
soil, but upon the chemical compounds formed in the soil by 
them. The soil is a great chemical laboratory. Numberless 
new adjustments of the partnerships between the elements 
occur every hour. No chemist holds the beaker or fires 
the great retort; the changes take place in obedience to 
natural laws, quietly and methodically, yet with results so 
far-reaching that we can hardly grasp their significance.” As 
the fertiliser solution on which the plants feed is so weak that 
man drinks it as pure water—almost any kind of farm plant 
will grow very well in the water caught from a drain-tile—it 
follows that they have to consume a great deal of it. The 
water needed to grow a ton of hay—account is taken of what 
is used by the plant and evaporated from the soil—would 
cover an acre more than a foot deep. There is always a steady 
current of film-water creeping from soil-particle to soil- 
particle, and from space to space between them, to the root- 
hairs of every thirsty plant. The film of water adheres to the 
particles as water adheres to a pebble taken from a pond. 
There is also a current of film-water passing upwards every 
summer day to replace the water that the uppermost soil has 
lost by evaporation, The great volume of film-water moving 
in these two currents “ we may think of,” says Mr. Fletcher, 
“as equal toa layer of water over fifteen inches deep in the 
first five feet of some soils.” What may be done to stop the 
evaporation of water from the surface—more than a pound a 
day per square foot of farm soil, it has been estimated— 
the conservation of which is one of the most important 
problems in husbandry? Obviously, we may block up by 
mulching with loose dry soil the tops of the tubes by 
which the water may be imagined to be drawn up 
as oil is drawn up through a lamp-wick. Unfortunately, 
until weeds have sprung up, too many occupiers of land do 
not give the soil the tillage which would save moisture 
and set free plant-food as well. From this point of view, 
weeds may be regarded as a blessing. As to keeping 
up the fertility of the soil, Mr. Fletcher might have used 
the old argument that the original meaning of manuring was 
not to add a fertiliser, but to “ work by the band.” The soil 
contains incredible quantities of soil-food. So-called worn- 
out soils, which hardly yield enough to pay for cropping them, 
have been proved to hold per acre, in the top eight inches 
alone, not far short of four thousand pounds of nitrogen, six 
thousand pounds of phosphoric acid, and twenty thousand 
pounds of potash, The modern soil-doctor prescribes for the 
land less medicine and more attention to exercise and general 
condition. Itis, he contends, not fertilisers, but tillage, rotation 
of crops, and the addition of humus in the form of farmyard 
manure and ploughed-in green-crops which unhealthy soil 
needs in order to regain its vigour. “The key to maintaining 
the fertility of the soil,” an old farmer reasoned, “is to have 
plants decaying in it all the time, as in uncleared land.” 
This theory, as Mr. Fleteber urges in a book which, by reason 
of its excellent illustrations as well as its facts, is a useful 
addition to current agricultural literature, means curtailing 
the often extravagant use of “ artificials,” and relying more on 
Nature's methods. In the United States alone there have 
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MATTHEW PRIOR.* 


Mr. WALLER bas bad the satisfaction of giving to the world 
one of those discoveries which are among the most desirable 
prizes of the literary life. This generation has been fortunate 
in this way. Aristotle's Constitution of Athens, the Mimes of 
Herondas, and the Poems of Bacchylides are “ finds” of the 
last two decades, not to speak of the more fragmentary 
treasure-trove of the Oxyrhynchus and other papyri. This 
time the discovery has been made in a very different place,— 
the library of Longleat, Lord Bath’s Wiltshire seat. The 
matter thus added to the known remains of Prior fills 
a little more than one hundred and fifty pages of the volume 
now before us. It consists of four “ Dialogues of the Dead” in 
prose and a somewhat larger bulk in verse, some seventy 
poems containing in all about two thousand four hundred 


lines. The “ Dialogues of the Dead” were known to have 


existed, for Pope read them and pronounced them to be “ very 


good.” They are four in number; “Charles the Emperour 
and Clenard the Grammuarian "—Nicholas Clenard was a 
travelling scholar, a countryman and contemporary of 
Erasmus—* Mr. John Lock and the Seigneur de Montaigne” ;: 
“The Vicar of Bray and Sir Thomas Moor”; “Oliver Crom- 
well and his Porter.” The last of these is the poorest. One 
does not look in Prior, who certainly was not conspicuous for 
principle, either moral or political, for a satisfactory apprecia- 
tion of Cromwell. In “ Charles and Olenard” the thought 
seldom rises above commonplace, though it is vigorously 
expressed ; “ Lock and Montaigne” is often brilliant, but we 
do not expect the friend of Swift and Bolingbroke to be fair 
to the champion of Revolution and Toleration. The best 
of the set is, beyond question, “The Vicar of Bray and Sir 
Thomas Moor,” The Vicar, compelled by the power which 
all his opportunism could not deal with to say farewell to 
his dear vicarage, espies Sir Thomas More, “ my good patron,” 
he says, “who gave me the living.” Both the interlocutors 
are allowed to make good points. “I pitied you, Sir,” says 
the Vicar; “I prayed for you.” “ You should have given me 
your spiritual help on the scaffold,” replies Sir Thomas. 
“The times were too ticklish,” says the Vicar. What follows 


is excellent :— 

“ Moor. More proper therefore for a Divine to have Assisted 
a Lay-Man in 80 nice a Conjuncture. 

Vicar. O Lord help You, Sir, 1 thought you had known better 
than that (at least since your Death) no Sir, more proper 
therefore for a Layman to have left the Nicety of such a matter 
to Divines.” 

Here is a passage in which the Vicar puts his case neatly :— 


“Vicar. Aye, Sir, and St. Lawrence, was broiled on a Grid- 
iron, and St. Protatius had his Head cutt off, and a great many 
more of them: Lord, there were Females too, St. Ursula, was 
Stabbed with a Ponyard, and St. Catharine, broke upon the 
Wheel. Why do you think I am not pequeens with the Army 
of Martyrs. Oh Dear, Sir, as their Holy-days came, I constantly 
did em Justice in my Prones, and set out their Relicts to be kissed 
by the People. I had one Sermon, you must know, that Mutatis 
Mutandis did the business for a great many of them. I clapt 
all the praise I could upon the Saint of the Day, and e’en let the 
rest of the Calendar take it as they thought fit. 

Moor. And as you shewed, I suppose, you respected the Relicts 
of these Saints. 

Vicar. Aye marry did I. 

Moor. Without any resolution to follow their Example. 

Vicar. Lord, Sir, They had their way to Heaven, which in all 
Probability was the nearest; You were pleased to take That: 
very well, I had mine, it was a little about indeed, why very well 
again. We were not all born to be Martyrs any more than Lord 
Mayors.” 

And bere it is again in verse :— 

“Your Conscience, like a fiery Horse, 

Shou’d never know his Native force : 
Ride him but with a Moderate Rein, 
And stroke him down with Worldly gain; 
Bring him, by management and Art, 
To every thing that made him start ; 
And strive by just degrees to settle 
His Native warmth and height of Mettle : 
And when by use he once has gott 
An honest, canting, low-Church trott, 
He'll carry You thro thick and thin, 
Secure, tho dirty, to your Inn.” 

This last line is quite perfect. 

The verse contains little that is likely to increase Prior's 
reputation as a poet. There is a fragmentary “ Session of the 
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been spent on fertilisers during the last five years not far short 
of a billion dollars ! 


The Text Edited by A. B. Waller, M.A. Cambridge: at the University Press. 
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Poets”: Dryden, Waller, Durfey, and Afra (Aphra Behn)— 
“from the Island of Love with a Shipload of Verse”—Settle 
and Wycherley, with others less known, appear as claimants 
for the bays. Apollo inclines to Wycherley, but adds: 
“ There's one rub in your way, The Test, my dear friend, you 
must certainly take.” Another fragment is on “ Predestina- 
tion.” Prior did not seem to understand how ill-fitted was 
his Muse for such themes. He seriously believed that his 
“Solomon” would bring him both fortune and fame. Very 
few people read it then, and certainly no one reads it now. 
The best thing in the “ Poems from Longleat MSS.” is the 
last, to which Mr. Waller has given the title of “Jinny the 
Just.” Here are some of the stanzas :— 
“From chiding the Footmen and watching the Lasses, 

From Nell that burn’d Milk, and Tom that broke Glasses 

(Sad mischiefs thro which a good housekeeper passes !) 

From some real Care but more fancy’d vexation 

From a life party Colour’d half reason half passion 

Here lies after all the best Wench in the Nation 


For the Idiom of words very little She heeded 
Provided the Matter She drove at succeeded 

She took and gave Languages just as She needed 

So for Kitching and Market, for bargain & Sale 

She paid English or Dutch or french down on the Nail 
But in telling a Story she sometimes did fail 

Then begging Excuse as She happen’d to Stammer 
With respect to her betters but none to her Grammer 
Her blush helpt her out and her Jargon became her 


Of such terrible beauty She never cou'd boast 
As with absolute Sway o’er all hearts rules the roast 
When J— bawls out to the Chair for a Toast 


But of good Household Features her Person was made 
Nor by Faction cry’d up nor of Censure afraid 
And her beauty was rather for Use than Parade 


Her Blood so well mix’t and flesh so well Pasted 
That tho her Youth faded her Comliness lasted 

The blew was wore off but the Plum was well tasted 
Retire from this Sepulchre all the Prophane 

You that love for Debauch or that marry for gain 
Retire least Ye trouble the Manes of J 


But Thou that know’st Love above Intrest or lust 
Strew the Myrtle and Rose on this once belov’d Dust 
And shed one pious tear upon Jinny the Just 


Tread soft on her Grave, and do right to her honor 
Let neither rude hand nor ill Tongue light upon her 
Do all the smal Favors that now can be done her.” 
Mr. Waller has done an editor's duty with admirable 
industry and care. He well deserves the good fortune that 


bas come to him. 


THE CENSORSHIP OF THE ROMAN CHURCH.* 


Mr. Putnam's book is a triumph of industry and, what is not 
less important in such a matter, impartiality. Though for 
convenience’ sake he entitles it 7’he Censorship of the Church 
of Rome, be deals also in fact with the censorship exercised by 
other Churches. It was long an accepted principle in all Com- 
munions that error should be forcibly restrained, the heretical 
teacher silenced, the heretical book suppressed. The efforts 
to put this principle into practice have elsewhere been feeble 
und intermittent. Other Churches have, happily or unhappily 
for themselves, lucked the executive power und the consistent 
tvadition of Rome. In our own country, for instance, the 
censorship was active during considerable portions of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. The Star Chamber in 
1637 issued a scheme for the regulation of literature which 
certainly deserved the title of “thorough” as much as did any 
of the political action of the time. The Lord Chief Justice 
was to be the supreme authority on books of law, the Secretary 
of State on books of history—imagine Mr. Herbert Gladstone 
adding this to his cares of office!—and the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, with other dignitaries, on theology, with literature 
in general. It was under this régime that Alexander Leighton 
(father of the Archbishop) had his ears cut off and his nose 
slit for an attack on episcopacy. The Commonwealth and 
the Restoration carried on the tradition. It survived the 
Revolution, but became gradually weaker. It is now entirely 
obsolete. The task of distinguishing has become too com- 
plicated for execution. 

The earliest instance of censorship which Mr. Putnam can 
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discover is the condemnation by a local assembly, which it 
would have been well not to describe as “the Council of 
Ephesus,” of the Acta Pauli—the Acta Pauli et Theclue ig 
probably meant. Similar judgments were Pronounced from 
time to time by Popes, Councils, and otber authorities, But 
the occasions were rare; the faithful, as our author remarks 
were sufficiently protected by the common inability to read. 
Among the more illustrious of the condemned were Beren. 
garius in the eleventh century, the determined Opponent of 
‘Transubstantiation ; Abelard in the twelfth ; and later, in our 
own country, Wycliffe and Pecock. The name of Aeneas 
Sylvius (Pius IT.) should be added to the list of the condemned. 
but then he pronounced sentence on himself, when hig eleva. 
tion to the Papacy had changed his views on religion and 
morals. Among the objects of orthodox censure Hebrew 
writings were prominent. The action of the authorities in 
this matter was not consistent. The Babylonian Talmud, 
which had been repeatedly condemned by earlier Popes, wag 
printed at Venice in 1520 with the Papal privilege. Commonly, 
however, the feeling was adverse. As late as 1775 Jews were 
forbidden to possess copies of their own literature. 

The systematic censorship may be said to date from the 
fifteenth century, and to have been the result of the invention 
of printing. At first the authorities seem to have thought 
that the new art would make their action easier. A mann. 
script might be manufactured and multiplied in secret, while 
the machines of the press necessitated a certain amount of 
publicity. By degrees they were compelled to recognise the 
enormous capabilities of the new art, and found that all, and 
more than all, their powers would be required to cope with it, 
The vast increase of intellectual activity and the widening of 
the borders of knowledge that followed on the invention 
greatly aggravated the dithiculties of the situation. When we 
examine the Indexes, as they were put forth from time to 
time, we are struck by the incapacity of the authorities to 
understand the subject with which they were dealing. Gross 
ignorance or carelessness is seen in the manner in which 
books are entered. ‘Che touching narrative of Anne Askew, 
bearing as it does so striking a resemblance to St. Perpetua’s 
narrative as we have it (probably through the intervention of 
Tertullian), naturally attracted attention. ‘The English 
prelates of the time doubtless represented it as a noxious 
publication. It accordingly appears in the Index of 
Sixtus V., when that Pope put for the first time into a 
fcrmal shape the decisions of his predecessors. But it 
is recorded in the curiously travestied form of “Anna a 
Skeue,” which was still further disguised in the edition of 
Clement VIII. as “A. S. Keuue.” Again, we find a number 
of indifferent books. The metrical version of the Psalms 
by Thomas Sternhold was the work of a Protestant, bat 
it is difficult to see why it was included in the list of 
prohibited books. There was no dangerously fascinating 
beauty about the version, and it surely was not heretical. 
Still more incomprehensible is the condemnation of the 
purely scientific works of Gerard Mercator, a protégé of 
the orthodox Charles ¥V. He had, however, the indiscretion to 
dedicate his Chronology to Queen Elizabeth. His namesake 
Nicholas, the geographer, met with the same treatment. His 
Atlas was put on the Indez in 1663, and the condemnation was 
repeated by Benedict XIV. in the following century. [We 
are not quite clear as to Mr. Putnam's reference to Mercator. 
There were two men of science of this name, Gerard (1512-1594) 
and Nicholas (1640-1694), and the two books could hardly have 
been “dedicated to Queen Elizabeth.”] It is still more 
surprising to find the name of Bellarmine. He seems to have 
incurred Papal displeasure by maintaining that the power of 
the Roman Pontiff was indirect as to temporals. The edition 
of the Index compiled by Brasichelli in 1607 bas many 
curiosities, chief among them being the expurgation of 
the Bibliotheca Patrum. “S. Ignatius is censored for bis 
opinions about the Lord’s Day.” Our own Bishop Fisher (of 
Rochester) was reprehended for derogatory opinions about 
indulgences. 

The climax of indiscretion was, of course, reached in 1633 
when Galileo was condemned. His solar theory was pro- 
nounced to be “foolish, absurd, false in theology, because 
expressly contrary to Holy Scripture.” No further editions 
of his works were to be permitted, nor any other in which the 
Copernican astronomy was maintained. In 1757 this latter 
restriction was removed, but Galileo's works were still retained 
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in the Index. In 1765 Lalande, the French astronomer, vainly 
endeavoured to obtain the removal. Copernicus remained 
ander the same condemnation as late as 1835. In 1822, 
however, it was settled that his system might be taught. It 
will be within the memory of persons still living that the 
Ptolemaic system bas been advocated by clerical champions. 
It must rot be supposed, however, that it was only at Rome 
that the teachings of Copernicus and Galileo were condemned. 
“Lutherans,” says Mr. Putnam, “Calvinists, Anglicans, 
alike placed themselves in record as opposed” to them. 
Bat we cannot allow that Jobn Hutchinson, the author 
of the Principia of Moses, was “Professor John Hutchin- 
son of Cambridge.” It would bave been too monstrous that 
such a spectacle should be seen in Newton's University. We 
cannot make out that Hutchinson had any connexion with 
Cambridge, except that in early life he worked for Woodward, 
who may be described as the founder of geological study in 
Cambridge. But even Woodward was not incorporated at 
Cambridge till somewhat late in life., Gulileo, condemned 
mainly through Jesuit influence, was vindicated two hundred 
and twenty years after bis condemnation by the Jesuit 
astronomer Secchi, who “ presented in one of the churches at 
Rome, the experiment of Foucault with the pendulum, making 
clear to the human eye the movement of the earth about its 
own axis.” 

These two volumes embarrass us with the multiplicity of 
the interesting things which they suggest. These, however, we 
are constrained to pass over, and to proceed at once to the 
lutest exposition of the Roman theory, the “ Constitution of 
Leo XIII. concerning the Prohibition and Censorship of 
Books. All translations of the Scriptures into the vernacular 
are condemned if executed by non-Catholics; all executed by 
Catholics must have the approbation of the Holy See, and 
must be annotated from Patristic sources.” All treatises in 
which “tie inspiration of Holy Scripture is perverted, or its 
extension too narrowly limited,” are condemned,—a very signifi- 
cunt fact when we think of the present movement of thought. 
When we come to the actual list the interest increases. On it 
we find Jeremy Bentham, the Book of Common Prayer, 
Browne's Religio Medici, Bunsen's ILippolytus and his Age, 
Combe's Phrenology, A. Comte; Erasmus Darwin's Zoonomia, 
but not Charles Darwin's Origin of Species ; Alexandre Dumas 
(pve and fils), Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire, Goldsmith's Abridged History of England, Hallam’s 
Works, Hobbes, Kant, Locke, Maurice's Z'heological Essays, 
Mill's Political Economy, Montaigne’s Essays, Richardson's 
Pamela, Whately's Logic, and Andrew Lang’s Myth, Ritual, 
and Religion. One cannot belp seeing in the Indez, with its 
intellectual feebleness, one of the results of the Italianisation 
of the Papacy. As Mr. Putnam puts it, the mediaeval Church 
has been narrowed into the Roman. 





NOVELS. 
LOVE THE JUDGE.* 
Mr. Wymonp Carey's earlier adventures into the domain of 
historical romance showed such vigour and fertility of inven- 
tive resource that the sight of a new novel from his pen 
excited pleasurable anticipations. We are all in favour of the 
novelist who refuses to allow his initial success to fix him for 
ever in one groove. Enterprise and versatility are to be wel- 
comed in fiction as elsewhere, and Mr. Carey has both qualities 
in abundance. But while we readily admit that he was amply 
justified in breaking new ground, and recognise in Love the 
Judge many of the elements which make for popularity, we 
cannot admit that he has achieved any real artistic advance 
on his earlier efforts, or that his highly coloured delineations of 
modern society have any essential correspondence with fact. 
Mr. Carey's previous novels aroused the hope that he might 
prove a werthy disciple of Mr. Merriman and Mr. Weyman. 
Here he only exhibits himself in the light of a formidable 
rival to Mr. Oppenheim and Mr. Max Pemberton, but vastly 
inferior, as a purveyor of excitement, to the Miss Braddon of 
the “ seventies” and “eighties.” It is true that Mr. Carey 
refrains from employing the apparatus of the old-fashioned sen- 
sational novel. There are no murders in his narrative, and only 
one sudden death. He dispenses altogether with rescues and 


hair-breadth escapes @ la Adelphi, preferring to administer 
thrills through the medium of situation rather than of action. 
Yet no modern writer deals more unblusbingly than he in the 
conventional mid-Victorian vocabulary of eulogy when he is 
describing the physical and mental qualities of his dramatis 
personae. His heroine is a “slim sylph”: indeed, she hardly 
ever appears on the scene without some allusion to her slim- 
ness (in the physical. sense) or her innocence. Her most 
formidable rival is conspicuous for the “finely chiselled 
regularity of ber features” and her “faultless dress,” while 
another lady is remarkable, amongst other charms, for the 
“matchless delicacy” of her skin. The villain of the plot, 
an unscrupulous American financier, has bloodshot eyes, 
and in moments of emotion his lips are always cracked. 
The process of labelling, in short, is carried to such an 
extent that the characters are hard put to it to live up to their 
looks. Still, Mr. Carey must be credited with the introduc- 
tion into melodrama of a new type of adventuress, the young 
lady who bas been for four years at Girton, who reads 
Euripides at her toilet, and combines with the “persuasive, 
enigmatic smile” of a Mona Lisa an intuitive geyius for the 
operations of the Stock Exchange. Thoroughly worldly and 
coldly ambitious, she falls passionately in love with the hero, 
u self-made Napoleon of finance; and when he becomes 
engaged to the “slim sylph,” joins hands with his deadliest 
enemies to ruin and reduce him to poverty and impotence, 
thereby hoping to render him dependent solely on herself for 
the rebuilding of his fortunes. She fails, but a Quixotic act 
of self-sacrifice on his part gives her another chance. Dick 
Forster ruins himself to secure the future of the sylph after 
their engagement has been broken off, and Gertrude makes a 
final and characteristic bid for his affections :-— 

“*May 1 be your doctor for a few minutes,’ she asked, ‘and 
tell you what I think you ought to do?’ He nodded. *‘ Well, I 
infer you are done with finance. You are tired of making money. 
You won a splendid victory some weeks ago, so splendid that at 
would be difficult to repeat it. Victories can pall. I am not 
sorry. If I were you I should just continue to live in Blooms- 
bury for a month or two, thinking and reading. Only those’ 
she was speaking slowly but with intense conviction— only those 
who can understand great literature know what an anodyne it 
can be. It is the finest and subtlest of all anodynes, for great 
literature, the literature of power, is the criticism of life in 
artistic form by the minds of those who have suffered, suffered 
but not succumbed. Go to those minds and let them speak to 
you. The greatest of all literatures you have not yet mastered— 
Greek. If you want some work, and you will, Mr. Forster, learn 
Greek. The literature of modern Christian and of modern pagan 
culture rests on Greek thought; the solid and enduring products 
of the modern mind from the Middle Ages to our own time, from 
Aquinas to Hegel and 'T. H. Green, become a new thing to the 
man who can read Homer, #schylus and Plato in their own lan- 
guage. Don’t think mea prig, but lam profoundly convinced that 
true statesmanship for our world of to-day must begin, though it 
does not end, with the assimilation of Hellenism.’ He leaned back 
in his chair. How marvellously this girl's trained and cultivated 
mind penetrated his. The anodyne of the literature of power— 
to read and to think—that was what he had been trying to do, 
and intended, now that he was free, to continue. ‘ And then’—her 
voice grew in animation—‘I should ask Jim Wason to come with 
me to Germany and [ should spend a year there. It will be the 
making of Jim Wason.’—‘ Germany ?* he questioned, with a flash 
of surprise. ‘Why ?’—‘Germany,’ she answered, smiling, ‘iu 
the past could always teach us English two things very dis- 
similar: music and the scientific spirit. It still cau. Modern 
Germany adds a third lesson: the limits of the material as distinct 
from the ideal in the building up of national and individual life. 
If you don’t make haste, Mr. Forster, the last will be the only 
lesson that modern Germany can teach. ‘The new Germany, 
too ambitious and too impatient for wealth to believe in the 
idealism that unified it, will soon be simply an object lesson 
of how little the material can, and how much it cannot, do for 
an ambitious people. So go to Germany after you have got your 
pick-axe comfortably into the bedrock of Hellenism, and you will 
come back to your friends here and achieve for England not what 
you have learned in Germany, but some of the lessons that the 
permanent spiritual inspiration of Greece has taught our noblest 
poets, our deepest thinkers and our wisest statesmen.” Dick 
listened with increasing interest. He liked this advice, so simply 
and so sincerely offered. And how different it was from whiat all 
his friends had been diuning into his ears for amonth. But when 
a woman with brains and knowledge makes love, she always does 
it in an unconventional way, and that is why it is usually so 
irresistible.” 

That Dick Forster was proof against such intellectual 
blandishments may be taken as conclusive evidence of a force 
of will equal to his “terrifying and inexhaustible physical 
powers.” It is pleasant, bowever, to learn that Gertrude 
ultimately consoled herself with Sir Guy Lemare, the sun- 





* Love the Judge. By Wymoud Carey. London: Methuen and Co, [6s.] 


burned and intrepid traveller, whose self-control had been 
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conspicuously displayed in the trying circumstances described 
in the following passage :— 

“Two footmen were in the drawing-room. Lemare, as Dick 
said, was a well-bred gentleman. Although on entering he had 
a cruel, a tremendous shock, and mastered himself with difficulty, 
outwardly he was calm.” 


Sir Guy's ordeal reminds us of a priceless phrase in another 
novel by a forgotten author describing how a guest was 
ushered into the reception-room of a stately mansion by 
“some butlers.” That Mr. Carey should be altogether un- 
conscious of these and other absurdities is almost ineredible. 
Yet, in view of the patent seriousness of his rhetorical 
moralisings, one shrinks from crediting him with a deliberate 
intention to burlesque the most stilted dialogue of Mr. Pinero 
and the manners of society as depicted in the comedies of 
My. H. A. Jones. It is only right to add, in conclusion, that, 
in spite of the sustained unreality of the narrative, Mr. 
Carey keeps his puppets on the move with such unflagging 
energy that the reader remains agreeably amused by their 
antics to the close. 





The Mauleverer Murders. By A. Fox-Davies. (John Lane. 
6s.)—This is an instance of an introductory novel being written 
later than its sequel; but those who have not read “ The Danger- 
ville Inheritance” will find the present work absolutely complete 
in itself. As a detective story the book suffers a little from the 
same thread of interest not being sustained all through. For the 
first third, roughly speaking, of the volume the whole problem is 
the detection of the person who committed the Mauleverer murders. 
But from the moment of the arrest of the heroine the interest is 
transferred to the possibility of proving her innocence. It must 
be owned that the Duchess of Merioneth, alias Miss Vivian Vane, 
is not a very attractive person, and the reader finds his attention 
flag when the main question appears to be not to discover the guilty 
person, but to free the masquerading Duchess. The end of the 
story is brutally horrible, and we are not convinced by the 
author’s production of the real criminal. The book is very 
sensational, but the reader cannot complain that the title does 
not give him full warning of this fact. 

The Palm Oil Rufian. By Anthony Hamilton. (Greening and 
Co. 6s.)—This novel deals with the West Coast of Africa, and 
with a trading adventure in search of rubber in Lagos. The book 
is written with an apparently intimate knowledge of life on the 
Gold Coast, and is worth reading as a story of adventure. It is 
to be deplored, however, that the author has thought fit to intro- 
duce a long and detailed episode as to the hero Mugliston’s 
marriage with, or rather purchase of, a native woman. The fact 
that Mugliston is described as “not a bad fellow,” and that the 
episode is treated as a matter of course, makes not only for bad 
morality, but for bad Imperialism. It may be, and no doubt is, 
extremely difficult for men living in the wilderness to keep up a 
high standard of morality, but this is no reason why they should be 
discouraged from doing so by feeling that it is not worth while to 
make a struggle because ‘every one gives way intheend.’ A good 
example, even in fiction, counts for something, and it is a pity 
that Mr. Hamilton has disfigured his story by complacently 
acquiescing in the moral downfall of an Englishman. 

ReADABLE Novets.—A Wilderness Winner. By Edith A. Barnett. 
(Methuen and Co. 6s.)—A realistic and not very pleasing picture 
of woman’s life in the American West.——Delilah of the Snows. 
By Harold Bindloss. (John Long. 6s.)—Another Canadian tale ; 
the scene is in the mining regions, and the story is complicated by 
the doings of a “Lady Clara Vere de Vere.” Mr. Poskitt. By 
J. S. Fletcher. (Eveleigh Nash. 6s.)—Sketches of rural life, 
pleasant but somewhat conventional. The Monk's Treasure. 
By George Horton. (Ward, Lock, and Co. 6s.)—A tale of an island 
in the Greek Archipelago, with very romantic incidents and a 
real-looking background. The Strange Story of Falconer Thring. 
By Constantine Ralli. (Hurst and Blackett. 6s.)—A rather dis- 
agreeable, though powerful, story of murder and intrigue, ending 
with a graphic description of the battle of Isandhlwana.——The 
Secret Syndicate. By Fred Whishaw. (John Long. 6s.)—A 
Russian story which, as is usual with Mr. Whishaw’s work on 
this subject, bears on its face clear evidence of the author's 
intimate acquaintance with his subject. 
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SOME BOOKS 
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[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms. | 


By W. A. Dutt. 


Literary Associations of East Anglia. 
10s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Dutt, who knows all about 


Som 
(Methuen and Co. 





the present in East Anglia, about its scenery, wild life, &c., now 
finds another subject, even more full of interest, in its past, 
Norfolk and Suffolk are as rich in literary associations as any 
counties in England; indeed, it would be difficult to name an 
two that can be fairly compared with them. Mr. Dutt begins 
with Edward FitzGerald. FitzGerald and Crabbe are perhaps 
the most distinctively East Anglian of all the great names oy 
the list, calling up, either directly or indirectly, the aspect and 
surroundings of the country. FitzGerald was born at Bredfield, 
went to school at Woodbridge and Bury St. Edmunds, and after 
graduating at Cambridge—Thackeray and Spedding were among 
his contemporaries—occupied a cottage in Boulge, a very small 
parish north-west of Woodbridge. George Crabbe, the poet’s son, 
was his neighbour in his old parish of Bredfield. Ho hag 
various migrations after this,—one of them compulsory, brought 
upon him by an angry widow. His landlord, Berry by 
name, was to marry her, and he had nicknamed him therefor 
“Gooseberry.” Thereupon the lady insisted on his expulsion, 
Mr. Dutt has much more that is amusing to tell us about 
FitzGerald. Next comes Crabbe, born at Aldeburgh, a place 
very characteristic of Suffolk, at least as it is generally con- 
ceived of,—a province of Flatland. Crabbe was a remarkable 
instance of what may be called an intellectual “sport.” He was 
wholly unlike the rest of his family. He spent much of his life, 
and perhaps the happiest part of it, away from his native 
county, but he is distinctly a Suffolk poet. From Crabbe we pags 
to George Borrow, who does not remind us in any special way 
of the county of his birth; and then in chap. 7 we come to 
Norwich, a place which stands first among provincial cities and 
towns in respect of the wealth of its literary associations. William 
Taylor, the translator of Plato, Austin the jurist, Amelia Opie, 
Harriet and James Martineau, Sir Thomas Browne, Bishop Hall, are 
some of the well-known names connected with it. As to Sir Thomas 
Browne, there is a disagreeable story which, or rather the first act 
of which, we remember to have noticed sume time ago. In 184 
the skull of the great physician was stolen from the vault in 
which his coffin had been deposited. It was sold to a certain 
Dr. Lubbock, who presented it to the Norfolk and Norwich 
Hospital. There it remains; but last year, when the tercentenary 
of Browne’s birth was celebrated, it was proposed to restore it. 
The hospital authorities, however, imposed the condition that the 
vicar and churchwardens of St. Peter Mancroft, where the burial 
took place, should verify the fact that the skull had actually been 
abstracted, and there “the matters hangs.” We cannot follow 
Mr. Dutt any further, though we have not yet visited under his 
guidance Lowestoft, Yarmouth, and Bury St. Edmunds. This is 
a really delightful book. 

A Parson's Ponderings. By G. J. Low, D.D. (W. Briggs, 
Toronto.)—The Old Faith and the New Philosophy. (Same 
author and publisher.)—There is much good sense and sound 
teaching, not without some touches of humour, in these essays 
and miscellaneous papers. Dr. Low is a High Churchman, who 
knows how to avail himself of the of modern 
thought. The paper on “The Higher Criticism” is especially 
reasonable and seasonable. But surely there is some want of 
good sense in the attack on the Revised Version. Is not this 
talk about the “dear, old familiar sentences, with their sweet 
rhythm, altered and disfigured,” a little out of place? What 
we want is to get as near as possible to the real meaning of 
the original. If this cannot be dono in any other way, the 
“familiar sentences” and “sweet rhythm” must go. 
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The Norwegian Fjords. Painted and Described by A. Heaton 
Cooper. (A. and C. Black. 6s. net.)—-Norway and its Fjords. By 
M. A. Wyllie. With 16 Illustrations in Colour by W. L. Wyllie, 
R.A., and 17 other Illustrations. (Methuen and Co. 6s.)—We 
do not wish to institute any invidious comparison between these 
two volumes. Both are readable and attractive books; both by 
the skilful use of pen and pencil commend their subject to the 
public. It is only fair, however, to say that the book by Mr. and 
Mrs. Wyllie is the more complete of the two. Norwegian literature, 
life, and history are well represented in it. Its pages are nearly 
double in number, and each page contains not far from twice as 
many words. Whether the somewhat impressionist style of Mr. 
Cooper, or the carefully detailed work of Mr. Wyllie, is to be 
preferred must be left to individual taste. It seems a little late 
for books on Norway to appear. The reader must make a note of 
them, and store up what he finds for another year if he thinks of 
making a practical use of them. Whichever he may choose, or if 
he should take both, it is not likely that he will repent. 


The Sea-Charm of Venice. By Stopford A. Brooke. (Duckworth 
and Co. 2s. 6d. net.)—This little book may very profitably be 
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made a pocket companion by any one who meditates a visit to 
Venice. We cannot all expect to see what Mr. Stopford Brooke 
sees, or, anyhow, to realise the beauty of water and land—where 
Venice is concerned we reverse the usual order—as he realises it. 
Still, this book will help ; aud for the less fortunate people who 
must be content to imagine the city, with its varied charm, for 
themselves, this fine bit of word-painting cannot fail to bo a 


delight. Fe = nee 

Visit of the French Universities to the University of London. 
(John Murray. 5s. net.)—We are glad to have this official record, 
as we presume it may be called, of the visit of these learned 
bodies from France to our country. The visitors were “The 
University of Paris,” the “Collige de France,” and various 
French provincial Universities. Among these last were the 
Universities of Bordeaux, Lille, and Montpellier. Some part of 
the proceedings was of a formal and complimentary kind, but 
much that was said was of real and permanent value. There was 
a friendly comparison of methods, from which we may reasonably 
hope much was learnt on both sides; and occasion was taken, 
notably by Professor Sadler, to make contributions to the history 
of education. We may specially mention Professor Sadler’s 
address on “ French Influence on English Education.” It is only 
right to say that the whole affair was rendered possible by 
the wise and self-abnegating action of University College in 
transferring itself to the University of London. Three-quarters of 
acentury ago the College started as the University of London. 
Circumstances compelled it to adopt the humbler title of 
University College. It has now enriched with the accumulated 
possessions and endowments of this period its first conception of 
itself. One of the earliest results of this action is the highly 
interesting event recorded in this volume. 


Old Testament History: Part IT., Joshua—Jehoshaphat. By 
the Rev. T. Nicklin. (A. and C. Black. 3s.)—Mr. Nicklin, 
having already given to the world the first and third parts of 
his Old Testament History, now completes the work. We have 
expressed our opinion of his method on former occasions. He 
deserves, indeed, much gratitude from teachers for his courage 
and discretion. The manual is intended for “sixth form boys,” 
and he has adapted it admirably to their needs. Those who have 
not had to deal practically with the matter can hardly appreciate 
the difficulties. It is no longer possible to ignore the results of 
criticism,—except under the shelter of a Syllabus or a Decretum. 
The question is: How are we to use them? These volumes at 
least show the way, and cannot fail to be a great help to teachers. 





The American Journal of International Law: April. (Waverley 
Press, Baltimore.)—The first article in this number (the second of 
the first volume) is an address by Mr. Elihu Root, president, to 
the American Society of International Law on “The Real 
Question under the Japanese Treaty” and the San Francisco 
School Board Resolution. Mr. Root points out that “the fact 
that a Treaty provision would interfere with or annul the laws of 
a State as to aliens concerning whom the provision is made is no 
impeachment of the Treaty’s authority.” He quotes apposite 
cases,—e.g., a decision of the Supreme Court upholding the right of a 
British subject under the Treaty of 1783 to recover debts from a 
Virginian debtor in contravention of a Virginian law which 
confiscated all such debts to the State. In another case a French 
subject was held qualified to hold real property in Maryland, 
though Maryland law forbade it. This is clear enough; but, as 
Mr. Root himself remarks, “it is the people now, not govern- 
ments, make friendship or dislike, sympathy or discord, peace or 
war, between nations.” 


Janus in Modern Life. By W. M. Flinders Petrie, D.C.L. (A. 
Constable and Co. 2s. 6d. net.)—Dr. Flinders Petrie, while dis- 
avowing the position of a partisan, allows that “to many of his 
statements and deductions one party or another would cry 
Anathema.” Labour M.P.’s will not be pleased with what he says 
about Trade-Union practices, nor members of the “ Upper Ten” 
with his remarks on the decadence of society. We cannot follow 
him into his arguments: to do so would be to discuss the great 
social questions of the day. It is quite safe, however, to say that 
his chapters are well worth reading. They are always suggestive : 
we may differ from their conclusions, but we cannot help thinking 
about them, and are sure to get some profit from them. Some- 
times, we think, Dr. Flinders Petrie exaggerates. He holds 
that “the low type of character prevailing in all classes 
in England at present needs to be fully recognised.” But 
has there ever been an “at present” when this could not 
be aflirmed? Compare the time of the Regency, for instance, 
with this,—was it better or worse? Again, there is something 








omitted in the argument that because Indian stock stands higher 
in proportion than that of the London County Council, capitalists 
think the dangers of municipal communism greater than those 
which threaten the Indian Empire. The Imperial guarantee 
makes the difference. Curiously enough, the fact is that what- 
ever may have been the case when the fourth chapter of Janus 
was written, it is not now true that London County Council 
stock stands at a lower price than Indian stock. At 1.30 p.m. on 
August 15th the official quotations were “ L.C.C, stock, 864 —86§ ” ; 
“Indian 3%, 854}—854.” 

Railway Rates and Charges Orders. By Harold Russell. 
(Stevens and Sons. 10s. 6d.)—This highly technical volume 
contains an exposition of the law as defined in the Railway 
Rates and Charges Orders Confirmation Acts, 1891-92, and the 
Railway and Canal Traffic Act, 1894. Decided cases are quoted 
in illustration. 


The Restoration of the Bayeux Tapestry. By Charles Dawson, 
F.\S.A. (Elliot Stock.)\—Mr. Dawson begins by quoting an 
amusing passage from Miss Agnes Strickland’s “Lives of the 
Queens of England” in which she deprecates critjcism of the 
tapestry by male persons, as being presumably ignorant of crewel- 
stitch. He shows that however skilful she may have been in this 
or other like work, she did not know anything about what had 
actually been done in the way of addition and change in the 
details of the tapestry, and finishes with a caution against 
making inferences from what now appears. 


We have to acknowledge a second edition, somewhat improved 
in point of arrangement, of that admirable book, A Pattern Nation, 
by Sir Henry Wrixon (Macmillan and Co., 3s. net), the subject 
being described in the sub-title as “ Socialism: its Source, Drift, 
and Outcome,” 











In the series of “Carmelite Classics” (Horace Marshall and 
Son, 1s. 4d. per vol.) we have three volumes of Illustrations of 
English Literature. The plan is to give either complete pieces, 
in prose and verse, or such portions as may be easily detached 
from their context, selected from the principal authors of the 
period. Of periods there are three. Part I., by C. L. Thomson, 
includes writers from Wyatt to Webster, and is furnished with 
a glossary; Part II., by G. B. Sellon, from Herrick to Dryden; 
Part IIL, by C. L. Thomson, from Carlyle to Stevenson.—In 
the “ Belles-Lettres Series” (D. C. Heath and Co., 3s. 6d. net), in 
the second section (“ Middle English Literature”), under the 
general editorship of Dr. Ewald Fliigel, we have The Owl and the 
Nightingale, Edited by John Edwin Wells, A.M. 
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Olcott (W. T.), A Field Book of the Stars, lémo .(Putnam) net 36 
Passy (P.), The Sounds of the French Langunge, er Svo (Clarendon Press) 26 
Phyfe (W. H. P.), Napoleon: the Return from St. Helena ...(Putnam) net 3/6 
Rowlands (E. A.), Pretty Penelope, cr Svo..... = : (Cassell) 60 
Kiyley (M. B.), Queens of the Renaissance, Svo (Methuen) net 106 
. (Blackie) 


A OS ELITE LET 36 
Scott (W. M.), Aspects of Christian Mysticism, cr 8vo (J. Murray) net 36 
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Sermons and Stray Papers, by A. K. H. B., cr 8vo (I. Pitman) net 3/6 
Sims (G. R.), The Mystery of Mary Ann, and other Stories, cr 8vo 
(Chatto & Windus) 3/6 


Smith (J. H.), Our Struggle for the Fourteenth Colony, 2 vols. 8vo 


(Putnam) net 25/0 
Starr (I), The Redskins at Home, cr Svo soserees soscesersseseees(Harrap) 2/6 
Tales and Talks about Children, 4to .- (Blackie) 
‘Westrup (E. and E. K.), Doggerel, 4to eeeeeee( Blackie) 
Williams (Mrs. L.), The Cat, its Care, &c., cr 8vo.. (8. Appleton) net 
Willson (B.), Romance of Empire: Canada, 8vo .... 


sesseeeese(@ek) net 
Wynter (W. E.), Minor Mediciue, 8vo «(S. Appleton) net 








Scale of Charges for Hdvertisements. 


OuTSIDR Pace (when available), FOURTEEN GUINEAS 
+... £12 12 0| NarrowColumn(Thirdof Page) 21 4 
- 6 6 O| Half Narrow Column 22 
Quarter-age (Haif-Column) 3 3 0] Quarter Narrow Column.,.... 1 1 
Column, two-thirds wiith of page, £8 83. 
COMPANIES, 
Outside Page ....sccccceese+- £16 16 0] Inside Page .....cceseeesees £14 14 
Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and ls. a 
dine for every additional line (containing on an average ticelve words» 
Narrow coiumn, one-third width of page, 8s. an inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch. 
Across twe narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 16s. an inch, 
Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 15a, an tach. 


Displayed Advertisements according to spaca, 
Terms : net. 





Terms of Subscription. 
PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 

Yearly. 

ai 8 6... 


Half- 
Yeurly. Quarterly. 


Including postage to any part of the United 
oo OB Beceee® 7 8 


Kingdom ...... 
Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, 
China, &c. 


eeee PUT eeeeer errr ereey 


112 6....016 8$....0 8 2 


PPeeeee Tre Cee eee 





LIBERTY AND CO. PANELLING 


FURNITURE Regent St., London PAINTING 


JACOBEAN a 
B d. per square 

DECORATING 

a a TAILED 

Book of Designs Free 


GEORGIAN DE 

Queen Anne Styles ESTIMATES OF 
OAK PAN 
OSLER. 


DESIGNS FREE COSTS FREE 
CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 


SOLID ELLING 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 
DIVISION OF PROFITS, 20th November, 1907. 
NATIONAL 


All With Profit Assurances, previously effected, 
and then in force, will participate. 
Fur MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 
PROVIDENT Established 1835. 
ASSURANCE AND INVESTMENT. 
Write for Leaflet on 
INSTITUTION | “** cost of Ena e 
48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.c, 
ACCIDENTS 
OF ALL KINDS, 
SICKNESS, EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 
BURGLARY AND FIDELITY GUARANTEE RISKS, 








Stained to 
any tone 

















INSURED AGAINST BY THE 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO. 


Capital (fully subscribed), £1,009,909, Claims paid, £3,093,333. 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. A. VIAN, Secretary. 





Hamptons invite your in- 
spection of their various new 
specimen Rooms. The 


Decorations and Furniture 


of these Rooms exemplify 
Hampton and Sons’ numerous 
original and inexpensive inter- 
pretations of the Classic 
English Styles that are now 
attracting so much attention. 


HAMPTON S 


ALLIANCE ASSURANCE CO., Lto, 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, Eo 


Chairman: 


The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, ac.v.0, 
£16,000,000. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. 


Premiums.—The rates of premium charged are below the avera, 
British offices. ott 

Expenses.—The total annual expenses, including commission, charged to 
the Life Department are restr.cted to 10 per cent. of the vet preimigma, 

Profits.—Policy-bolders assuring with profits receive four-fifths of the total 
profits derivable from the Company's Life Department. ‘These prot 
are large. aud at the last two valuations have permitted reversioy 
bonuses in the new series to be declared at the rate of 30s. per cont 
per annum on sums assured and on previous bonuses. ‘The uext 
valuation will be made after December Slst, 19us, 


ACCUMULATED FUNDS ... 


FIRE, MARINE, ACCIDENT (including Work. 
men's Compensation), BURGLARY, and LEASE. 
HOLD and CAPITAL REDEMPTION POLICIES 
are granted on favourable terms. 

oo Home Fire business of the Alliance is in excess of that of any other 
‘ompavy, 
For full particulars apply to any of the Company's Offices or Agents, 
ROBERT LEWIS, Geveral Manager, 





UNIVERSITY LIFE ASSURANCE 
For Members of the Universities, SOCIETY. 


Public Schools, and other approved 
ESTABLISHED 1825, 


Educational Institutions. 
Average Bonus) Over £2 2s, 
for 0 yearsj cent, per annum. 


25 PALL MALL, LONDON, 8.W. 


Assurances at very low premiums 
for the first Five Years under the 
Society's advantageous convertible 
Term Scheme. For particulars apply 
to the SEcReTARY. 





APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


OU NT Y O F LONDON, 


The LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL INVITES APPLICATIONS for 
the appointment of an ASSISTANT MISTRESS to TEACH MATHEMATIvS 
ut the KINGSLAND SECONDARY SCHOOL for GIRLS, Colvestone 
Crescent, Dalston, N.E. 

The commencing salary will be £120 a year, rising by annual increments of 
£10, subject to a satisfactory service, to £220 a year. 

A commencing salary higher than the minimum stated above will be allowed 
if the successful applicant has had satisfactory teaching experience, and in 
this connection two years’ service in a school approved by the Council for 
the purpose will be counted us the equivalent of one year spent in one of the 
Council's schools, provided that (1) experience of less than two years in any 
one school shall not be reckoned, and (2) not more than tea years’ outside 
service in all shall be taken into account, 

Applications shouki be made on the official form, to be obtained, together 
with particulars of the appointment, from the Clerk of the Loudon County 
Council, Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C., to whom they must 
be returved not later than 10 a.m, on Monday, 30th September, 1907, accom- 
panied by copies of three testimonials of recent date, 

Candidates applying through the post for the form of application should 
enclose a stamped and addressed envelope. 

Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will be held to be a disqualification 





for employment. 
Full particulars of Appointments in the Council’s service are published 
in the London County Council Gazette, which can be obtained trom the 
Council's publishers, Messrs. P. S. King and Son, 2 and 4 Great Smith Street, 
Westminster, 8S.W., price (including postage) jd. an issue, or for the yeara 
prepaid subscription of 6s, 6 
G. L. GOMME, 
Clerk of the London County Council, 
Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C., 
27th August, 1907. 
WN IDDLESBROUGH AND NORTH RIDING 
a SDUCATION COMMITTEES. 
MIDDLESBROUGH PUPIL-TEACHER CENTRE. 

A SENIOR ASSISTANT MISTRESS is REQUIRED for the “ Hugh Bell” 
Pupil-Teacher Centre, to be responsible for the discipline and general super- 
vision of the girls. Candidates should have a Uuiversity Degree or its 
equivalent, and besides being able to teach the Ordinary Subjects, should be 
prepared to specialise in Geogr phy. 

The commencing salary will be from £120 to £140, according to experience, 
and in aldition the Lady appoiuted will be expected to take up work in the 
Evening Certificate Classes, for which ad litioual payment will be made, 

Forms of application may be obtained from the SECRETARY, Education 
Otfces, Middlesbrough, to whom they should be returned not later than 
September 23rd, 1907. 3. @ CALVERT 

J. C. WRIGLEY } Joint Secretaries, 


Education Offices, Middlesbrough, 
August 27th, 1907, 








Only Showrooms: PALL MALL EAST, LONDON, S.W. 


gp 4 Ft Seeres OF GLASGOW. 


LECTURESHIP IN GERMAN. 

The LECTURESHIP in GERMAN is VACANT by the resignation of Dr. 
Thistlethwaite. An Appointment to the Office will be made by the University 
Court early in October. ; 

Particulars as to the duties, stipend, &c., of the Lectureship may be obtained 
on application to the SECRETARY of the University Court. 

University of Glasgow, August, 1907. 


TAFFORD NEW HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


HEAD-MISTRESS REQUIRED at Christmas; University Degree (or 
equivalent Certilicate) indispensable. Present salary (depending partly on 
capitation fees) probably about £250. Buildings, erected by County, just 
completed.—Further ‘information and appheation forms (wiich are to 
returned by the 5th October) may be obtaine] from GRAHAM BALFOUB, 
M.A., Clerk to the Governors, County Education O.fices, Sca‘ford. 
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gpesett BUROUGH OF SOUTHPORT. 


GIRLS’ SECONDARY SCHOOL, 
Head-Mistress : Miss F. A. ATHYA, M.A. 





ART MISTRESS.—WANTED in September for the above-namel School, 
Visiting Art Mistress. Must be fully qualitiel to teach on Ablett’s system. 
Applications, stating age, qualifications, experience, &c., with copies of 
1 testimonials, must be sent not later than September 9th to the 
TOUCATION SECRETARY, Town Wall, Southport, from whom further 


particulars may be obtained. 
wt SUSSEX: AND CHICHESTER JOINT 





EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
WANTED—INSTRUCTRESS of PHYSICAL WELFARE—a Lady, 25-35 
years of age, to supervise the Physical Training of Teachers and Scholars, 
and te advise as to preliminary measures in-the case of Defective Children. 
davanceé Certificates in Hygiene and Physiology indispensable, A complete 
coarse of previous training at some recognise] College desirable. Applicant 
niust be strong and in good health—positivn involves daily travelling during 
school terws. Duties to commence about eud of November, 
Salary £120 to £150 (accordimg to qualiticitions and experience) and out-of- 
ket expenses —Apply. with copies of testimonials, to the SECRETARY, 
Fdneation Committee, Education Offices. Horsham, Sussex. 
OUNTY BOROUGH OF WEST HAM. 
MUNICIPAL TECHNICAL INSTITUTE, 
Principal—A. F. HOGG, M.A. 
WANTED in October, a GENTLEMAN to take Classes in Evglish for the 
London Matriculation. ry +f a for 6 hours per week.—For 
ticulars apply to the Principal. 
eee FRED. E. HILLEARY, 
Town Clerk. 





ducation Department, 
as 9 1 i Geove, Stratford, E., 


2nd August, 1907. _ 
TARADUATE (38), with long experience in social and 


municipal work, a knowledge of business and of journalism, a cood 
organiser, SEEKS new opening in SECRETARIAL WORK or oltice. 
Moderate salary.—Write, Box 119, Willing’s, 125 Strand. 


J{NGINEERING PUPIL—VACANCY in High-Class 
"J Works for Gentleman's Son. Three years’ course, personal supervision 
of M.lustC.E. Position softer expiration of time assured.—Box 208, The 


Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand. Loudon, W.C. 


mo PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—KYNOGCH, Limited, 

have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a FEW 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN. of good education and manners. No premium 
required. Term of Indentures, 4 yvears.—Apply by letter only to the 
SECRETARY, Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Birmingham. 
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MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL 


SCHOOL, 


Pes 
MEDICAL 





PARENTS, GUARDIANS, CLERGYMEN, and others who 
may be called upon to advise as to the careers of Young 
Men, are requested to write for particulars concerning the 
MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, which is one 
of the Schools of London University, and which has been 
largely rebuilt and equipped to meet the most recent educational 
requirements, 


A letter addressed to Mr. J. MURRAY, M.B., F.R.C.S., the 
Dean of the School, at the Middlesex Hospital, LonJon, W., will 
bring full particulars as to Fees, &c, and also of the Hospital 
Appointments and the valuable Scholarships and Prizes that are 


awarded annually to the value of £360, 





MEDICAL COLLEGE 
LONDON.) 


) Pate DON HOSPITAL 
(UNIVERSITY O1 

The WINTER SESSION COMMENCES on OCTOBER Ist. 

The Hospital is the largest in England; 914 leds are in constant use; in- 
Patients last vear, 14,139; out-patients, 229,408; accnlents, 15,779; major 
operations. 4,368. 

APPOINTMENTS.—Ninety qualhfied appointments are made annually; 
more than 150 dressers, clinical clerks. &c., every three mouths. 

SCHOLARSHIPS and PRIZES.—'Thirty-seven Scholarships and Prizes are 
given annually, Seven Entrance Scholarships will Le offered im September. 

Enlargemeut of the Hospital and College. 

Athletic ground, residence, ke. 

For Prospectus and full information apply, personally or by letter, to 
_Mile End, E. MUNRO SCOTT, Warden. 


(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 

The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on OCTOBER Ist. 

The Hospital occupies one of the finest sites in London, and contains 
603 beds. Entrance and other Scholarships and Prizes (26in number) of the 
value of more than £500 are offered for competition each year. 
when of 60 resident aud other Appointments are open to Students after 

haliNeation, 

A Students’ Club forms part of the Medical School buildings, and the 
Athletic Ground, nine acres in extent, situated at Chiswick, can be reached in 
# minutes from the Hospital. 

A Prospectus contamung full particulars, may be obtained from the Medical 


Secretary, Mr. G. Q. ROBERTS. 
Cc. S. WALLACE, B.S. Lond., Dean. 
EXAMINATION, 


Ww UNIV. LOND.—A Systematic Course of Instruction, including Practical 
ork, is given at St. Tnomas's Hospital Medical School, Albert Embankment. 
Full particulars may be obtained from the DEAN. 
_Attendance on this Course counts as part of the Five Years Curriculum. 
NIVERSITY HALL, LIVERPOOL.—HALL OF 
eSIDENCE for WOMEN STUDENTS of the UNIVERSITY OF 
LIVERPUOL,— Warden, Miss MAY C. STAVELEY, 





ss UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL 
SESSION 1907-8, 


FACULTIES OF ARTS, SCIENCE, MEDICINE, LAW, and ENGINEERING, 
UNIVERSITY TRAINING COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS, 

SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE. 

SCHOOL OF COMMERCE. 

INSTITUTE OF ARCHAEOLOGY. 

SCHOOL OF TRAINING FOR SOCIAL WORK. 

DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC HEALTH. 

SCHOOL OF TROPICAL MEDICINE. 

SCHOOL OF VETERINARY MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 

SCHOOL OF DENTAL SURGERY. 

SCHOOL OF PHARMACY. 

INSTITUTE OF COMPARATIVE PATHOLOGY. 

ae OF BIO-CHEMISTRY AND EXPERIMENTAL 


HALLS OF. RESIDENCE FOR MEN AND WOMEN. 

EVENING COURSES FOR THE DEGREE OF B.A. 

EVENING LECTURES AND LABORATORY INSTRUCTION. 

oo SCHOLARSHIPS, EXHIBITIONS, SPECIAL GRANTS 


The AUTUMN TERM COMMENCES on TUESDAY, OCTOBER 8th. 
Prospectuses and full particulars will be forwarded on application to 
P. HEBBLETHWAITE, M.A., Registrar. 











SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


GIRLS’ 
B®Progp COLLEGE FOR WOME?) 

) (UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 

YORE PLACE, BAKER STREET, LONDON, W 
Principal—Miss M. J. TUKE, M.A. 

The SESSION 1907-8 will OPEN on THURSDAY, October Sri. 

Studeuts enter their names on Wednesday, October 2nd. 

Lectures are given in preparation for all Examinations of the University of 
London in Arts and Science, for the Teachers’ Diploma (London) and for the 
Teachers’ Certificate (Cambridge), and for the Cambridge Higher Local 
Examiuation. 

A single Course in any subject may be attendei, There is a Special Course 
of Scientific Instruction in Gestens. 

Six Laboratories are open to Students for Practical Work. Regular 
Physical Instraction is given, free of cost, to Students who desire it, by a fully 
qualified Woman Teacher. 

THREE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, one in Arts and two in Science, 
will Le offered for competition in June, 5 

Students cau reside in the College. 

Full particulars on application to the PRINCIPAL. 

TRAINING DEPARTMENT FOR SECONDARY TEACHERS. 

TWO SCHOLARSHIPS, each of the value of £15 for one year, are offered 
for the Course of Secondary Training beginning in January. 1908. 

The Scholarships will be awarded to the best Candidate holding a Degree or 
equivalent in Arts or Science. 

Applications should reach the HEAD of the Training Department not later 
thau December 15th. 





(yioRcH OF ENGLAND HIGH SCHOOL FOR 
a Ss imited. 
Patron—The Right Rev. The LOMD BISHOP OF LONDON. 





1, © UPPER BAKER STREET, N.W. 
Headd-Mistress—Miss HORNER, 
Music School wider the direction of Mr, Oscar Beringer, Herr J. Ludwig, 
Mr. F. A. W. Docker, and others. 
2 89 GRAHAM STREKT, EA'TON SQUARE, S.W. 
Head-Mistress—Miss M. WOLSELEY-LEWIs, B.A, 
Boarding House, 39 Graham Street, 5. W. 


Pupils not in the School admitted to Special Classes. 

Preparatory Departments for Boys aul Girls over four years of aga. 
For particulars apply to the SECRETARY. 6 > Baker Street, N.W. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS 25th SEPTEMBER, 1967 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
; HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principat, 
Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dublin. Thorough Education 
on modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. 
Pupils prepared for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if 
pn ll 4 Healthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &e. 


)}LMSHURST, EAST FINCHLEY, N. — Principal, 

‘4 Miss LEADER, Cambridge Classical Tripos. First-Class Boarling 
School for Girls. Healthy situation; 11 acres, including field for hockey, 
cricket, net-ball, tennis. Individual care and home life Thorough Educa. 
tion. Specialization or Advanced Examinations if required 


ONDON.—HOME FOR ELDER GIRLS.—A Lady 

4 (University Honours), experienced in Hizher Educational Work, Foreiga 

Travel, Household Management, RECEIVES, in Comfortable Home in 

Kengington, Eight Elder Girls to Stady Special ~~ ts or SEE LONDON. 

Coaching in Literature, Art-History, Languages. aration for Forenza 

Travel. Chaperonage.—Miss ELLEN FARNELL, c/o Young's Library, 165 
Kensington High Street, W. ‘ 


Hie HFIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
Principals—Miss METCALFE and Mias WALLIS, 














re 


Summer Holidays July 24th to September 23rd, 


OS WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND a 
BOAKDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SEELLFIELD, RIPON, Church 
of Eugiand. Annual Examination by Oxford aud Cambridge Jomt board. 
Healthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, aul tennis,—Privcipals, 
Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER, 


‘A NGLO-FRENCH SCHOOL, ST. BERNARD'S, SUR- 
Pe BITON HILEL.—Principals: Miss SUTTILI, ond Mademoiselle 
BOsSEUX, The NEXT TERM BEGINS THURSDA Y, September 26th 
‘> eeamaamel SCHOOL, WATFORD, HERTS. 
Head-Mistress, Mies E. H. WHISHAW, M.A. (London). 


Thorough education of the best type. Healthy situation on gravel soil. 
Gymuasium, tennis-courts, field for games. 











| | Nemtnenemeenenes SURREY.—ST. GEORGE'S WOOD 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

Sandy soil; nine acres of ground; nearly 6 ft. abore sen level. 

Prmecipals: Miss AMY KEMP, Camb, Certif. for Theory and Practice of 


Yeaching (St. George's College, Edinburgh), rT a for Teaching of German 
(Berlin); and Miss HELEN T. NELLD, BLA. (Vict.), Classical Tripos (Camb.), 
Certiticated Studeut of Girton College; eleven years at the Mount School, 
York, 
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HURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION. 
CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 


TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS. 

Principal: Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A, (late Lecturer in Education 
in the Manchester University). 

Students are prepared for the Oxford, the Cambridge, and the London 


——_____ 
T MONICA’S, 
KINGSWOOD, SURREY. 
Station, Kingswood (formerly Tadworth), S.E.R, 


HOME SCHOOL FOR LIMITED NUMBER OF GIRLS 
Excellent Education on modern lines. Large Statf of Resident Speci 
for Languages, Art, Music, English, Gymnastics, &c. Visiting Proteasont® 
SPECIAL DEPARTMENT FOR JUNIORS, 


Principals: 
Miss en Historical Tripos; Miss BERVON, 





Teachers’ Diploma, and for the Higher Froebel Certificate. Special 
for Teachers visiting Oxford in the Spring and Summer Terms. 


Bursaries and Scholarships to be awarded in the Spring and Summer 


Terms, 
Apply to the PRINCIPAL. 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, B.N. Principals — A. 
Say AnDEe F.B.G.S. (late Director Live 1 Guana Mrs. 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants, Objects—To train Educated 
Women as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education, All branches and systems 
taught, including Outdoor Games,Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gymuastica, 
Physiology, Hygiene, Anatomy, and Sick Nursing. Gold aud Silver Medals, 
with Diplomas, med to ful student Schools and Colleges 
lied with —- teachers, 

ALTH STUDENTS.—Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 
ing as « profession are received as Health Students for a special course of 
instruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deportment. Riding, Fencing, Swim- 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Ontdoor Games. Finishing Lessons can also 
be arranged for in all branches of education. References permitted to Lord 
Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon, H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon,and Rev. 
E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY, 

LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 

37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford, Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teacliers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, aud includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, ‘tennis, &c. 


NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, HALES. 
OWEN, for TRAINING EDUCATED WOMEN as HEALTH 
MISTRESSES. Gymnastics (Ling’s System), games, dancing, voice production, 
remedial movements. Anatomy, Hygiene, &c. Others received for curvature 
weaknesses requiring curntive treatment. Send for Prospectus. 


and 

Lhe EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated) 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognised by the Board 

of Education. Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monte- 

fiore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa- 

tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE, 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, ‘Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical I'raining; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL, 


RINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE for TRAINING 

LADIES as CHILDREN’S NURSES, Withington, Manchester.— 

Practical Training; babies in residence; Kindergarten. Fees advanced to 
suitable students in special cases. 


HURCH HOUSE, HEENK, WORTHING.—Recog- 
nised. Resident School for Daughters of Gentlemen. Thoroughly 
modern education, with refined home, Entire charge taken. Delicate Pupils 
receive special care. Separate cubicles. Kesident Staif includes two Trained 
University Graduates, Art, French, German, and Games Mistresses. Visiting 
L.R.A.M., A.B.C.M., and others. Preparation for all Examinations, and 
every advantage for finishing Pupils. Good school orchestra, Gymouasium, 
hockey, swimming, riding, tennis, Exceptional healthrecord. Highest refer- 
ences.—Apply, PRINCIPALS. 


T. HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL.—School for the 
Daughters of Gentlemen.—Principals: Miss WINGATE, M.A. (Girton 
College), and Miss POTTER, assisted by a fully qualified Staff of resident 
English and Foreign Mistresses and visiting Professors. Special attention 
given to Modern Languages, Music, and Painting. High and healthy situation 
near the Downs. Tennis and Croquet Lawns, Cricket Field, and Gymnasium. 
Entire charge of Pupils from India and the Colonies. 


T. ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL 
(for Daughters of Clergy and Laity), DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK, 

Special Bursaries for the Daughters of Clergy only. 

TRAINING DEPARTMENT for SECONDARY TEACHERS. 

Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS; or to Rev. Canon WILLIS, Hon. Sec., 
The Rectory, Warrington. 
HE GRANGE, BUXTON.—First-class Boarding School 

for Girls, Thorough education. Bracing climate. Health carefully 
studied. Gymnasium. La Staff of Visiting and Resident Qualified 
Mistresses.—HEAD-MISTRESS, Miss L. C. DODD, late on the Statf of the 
Ladies’ College, Cheltenham, and Head-Mistress of the Preston High School. 


URREY HILLS. 
GARRATTS HALL, BANSTEAD. 

School for Girls of good social position. The House stands 570 ft. above 

sea level in 45 acres of grounds. 
Golf, Hockey, Riding, Driving. 

7; MARGARET'S, POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE.— 
kK Boarding School for Girls. Under the Inspection of the Scotch Educa- 
tion Department, and the Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. Hcead-Mistress: 
Miss H. JEX-BLAKE. Thorough Modern Education, combined with careful 
individual attention. Large playing-fields for hockey, cricket, tennis, &¢.— 
Prospectus on cpeitestion to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 

NEXT TERM BEGINS on THURSDAY, September 26th. 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.— 
Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. (late Second Mistress, 

8t. Felix School, Southwold). Special care given to mdividual development. 
Air very bracing from wns and Sea. References: the Master of Peter- 
house, Cambr‘dge, the Principals of Bedford & Holic way Colleges, and others, 


(\VERDALE SCHOOL for GIRLS, SETTLE, YORK- 
SHIRE.—Principals: Miss E, M, PICKARD, M.A., and Miss AUER- 
BACH.—Thorough education in bracing moorland air. Highest references, 


EYBRIDGE LADIES’ SCHOOL, SURREY.— 

Conducted by Miss E. DAWES, M.A., D.Lit. (Lond.) The comforts 

of a refined home. ugh Education on the principle of a sound mind in 

a sound body. French and German a Speciality. Large grounds; high and 
healthy position; near St. George's Hills. 


Oras LIFE.—SCHOOL OF GARDENING FOR 
A 





















































IRLS.—Flowers, Fruit, Bees, ntering, Fruit Preserving. 
Fruit and Flower Form, 
4 Y 


G 
tcham Splendid situation. 
MARY PEERS, 


southern 


near Newbury. 
HUGUES-JONES, 
F.B.H.S., and first-class Certificates.—Illustrated Prospectuses on application, 


slope. Principals: 








rospectus on application. 
~ ee 
OODARD SCHOOL. 
Ss ANNE’S, ABBOTS BROMLEY 
Public Church of England School for Gentlemen's Daughters, ] 
by Board of Education. te ing-houses ; beautiful country 
bracing air; drill and games mistress; extensive playing-fields, Prepat ie 
for University. Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board Examinations, : 4 
under the direction of Mr. ISIDORE COHN. Resident Art anc Handicrafts 
Mistress. Trained Teacher Cooking and Needlework. Children received 
from seven years of age; younger girls under special care of trained N 
Head-Mistress—Miss MARCIA RICE, M.A. Dublin; Final Honours, Oxford, 


Class I. 


FyPeBaston HIGH SCHUOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
M 








HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, (Dublin) 
(Late of Girton College, Cambridge; Medimval and Modern Languages Tripog 
BOARDING HOUSE, No. 26 Hagley Road (next door to the School 
House-Mistress, Miss FLORENCE N. DAW. P 

— — ~yo—y -y 19th, 
*"rospectuses, &c., can be obtaiu rom the Secretary, Mr. H. 
109 Colmore Row, Birmingham . . KEELING, 
ST ANDREWS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COMPANY, LIMITED, 
T LEONARDS JUNIOR SCHOOL 
(ST KATHARINES), ST ANDREWS,—For Girls from seven to fourteen, 
The climate of St Andrews is considered eminently suitable for childreg 
from India and the Colonies, and special arrangements can be made for the 
care of such children during the holidays. The School and the Boarding. 
houses in connection with it are situat near the sea, and there ure large 
Playgrounds, airy School Buildings and Workshop. Every care is taken to 
combine a thorough modern education with a healthy outdvor life and physical 
training.—Prospectus and School List ou application to the HEAD-MISIRES8, 


St Katharines Lodge, St Andrews. 
SURREY —The 


igh eg CATERHAM VALLEY, 

Misses PYE, Principals.—BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL for GIRLS, 
Kindergarten and ‘Training Department for Students. Climate very healthy 
and bracing ; 500 feet above sea level. Good School Buildings. Education on 
Modern lines; preparation for Public Examinations if desired. Resident 
Staff of Mistresses. Visiting Specialists. Terms moderate. 

YOLKESTONE.—ST. HELENA’S.—Boarding School for 
Girls of good social position; only 20 taken. London Professors, 
Special facilities for Study of Languages, Music, Art. Outdoor life, health 
culture, playing field, tennis, swimming, riding. Visits arranged to London 
or Paris during holidays.—Misses ADOLPHUS and EVERY. 


St. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN, 











With Title of L.L.A, 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A, Scheme, the University, 
St. Audrews, N.B. 


St OLAVE’S AND 8T. SAVIOUR’S GRAMMAR 


SCHOOL, TOWER BRIDGE, 8.E. 
Head-Master—W. G. RUSHBROOKE, Esq., M.L, 
ST. SAVIOUR’S AND ST. OLAVE’S GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
NEW KENT ROAD, 8.E. 
Head-Mistress— Miss M. G. FRODSHAM, B.A, 
ENTRANCE EXAMINATION, TUESDAY, September 10th, 1907. 
CHRISTMAS TERM COMMENCES WEDNESDAY, September 11th, 1907, 
Forms of application for admission to either School may be obtained from 
the CLERK to the GOVERNORS, Tower Bridge, S.E, 











BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


BRr?r BURGH ACADEMY, 
4 SESSION 1907-8. 


Rector—REGINALD CARTER, M.A., late Fellow and Lecturer, Lincoln 
College, Oxford. 

ENROLMENT for NEXT SESSION, which commences on WEDNESDAY, 
2nd October, 1907, is now being made, and it is particularly requested that 
early intimation be given of Boys who are to be entered. 

The School Prospectus may be had on application at the Academy, or to 
Mr. C. E. W. MACPHERSON, C.A., Clerk and Treasurer, 6 North St. David 
Street, Edinburgh, 

Early application for admission to the Masters’ Boarding-Houses should be 
made to Mr. F. A. HARDY, M.A. Oxoun., Scott House, Kinnear Road, or 
Mr. A. DRUITT, M.A. Oxon., Jeffrey House, Kinnear Road, If there should 
be no vacancies in Scott House and Jeffrey House, Mr. G. B. GREEN, 
M.A. Oxon., 35 St. Bernard's Crescent, and Mr. L. G. THOMAS, B.A. Oxon, 
52 Inverleith Row, are prepared to receive a limited number of Boarders. 


H EDDON COURT (late of Hampstead). 


Mr. STALLARD has REMOVED the SCHOOL to 
COCKFOSTERS, EAST BARNET, 


The new School House stands 300 ft. above the sea, in bracing air, on gravel 
soil, in 35 acres of ground, and is lighted by electricity. It has its own 
gymnasium and bathing place. 40 Entrance Scholarships gained at the Public 
Schools in the last ten years. 

RIVATE TUITION.—Rev. T. HEYWOOD MASTERS, 
M.A., East Meon Vicarage, Petersfield, receives 3 or 4 Pupils. Back- 

ward or delicate boys (17 to 19) preferred. Beautiful country, large grounds, 
cricket & hockey. Parochial Debating Society. French & German, University 
Entrance & other Preliminary Examinations. Home life; efficient supervisioa, 


Pp? * 225 & Oo D G@ &, 








L 
SOUTHBOURNE, near BOURNEMOUTH. 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL for SONS of GENTLEMEN. Healthy climate; 
every attention.—G. MEAKIN, Head-Master. 
ESSEX. 


HIGWELL SCHOOL, 


NEXT TERM COMMENCES SEPTEMBER 20rs. 
FOUNDATIONERSHIPS for Sons of Clergy and others VACANT.— 
Apply to Canon SWALLOW, Head-Master. 


Sy ip ge ny for the TREATMENT and 
EDUCATION of BOYS SUFFERING from IMPEDIMENTS in the 
SPEECH, Conducted by Mr. EDW. GRIERSON, a perfectly self-c 
stammerer of 30 years’ experience. Publie-school boys received. Prospectus 
on application,—Address, Acomb House, Bedford, Established 1890, 
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AGRICULTURAL 
CIRENCESTER, 
Patron—H.M, KING EDWARD VII. 

Presipsst—The aoe A. ba Cc ty? a Os ae 
ruats, Landagente, Barve ors, culturists, intending Colonists, 
Forlaed- ‘arming aod Colonial Branch. 
Estate Management and Forestry Branch. 
For Prospectus of Curriculum, Fees, Entrance Exhibitions, Scholarships, 
Diplomas, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL. » 
plomas, EXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October Sth. 








Rove COLLEGE, 


~ GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, ASPATRIA, CUMBER- 
LAND, Close to ENGLISH LAKES and SEASIDE, In a most 
-raising District. 
acted Gtock re NEXT SESSION BEGINS on OCTOBER Ist. 
J. SMITH HILL, B.A., B.Sc., Principal. 





a 
GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths 

A Trained on Farm of 1,000 acres for Home or Colonies, Blacksmiths’ work, 

Garpentey, Riding, and Shooting taught. Ideal life for delicate boys. 


LTHAM COLLEGE, KENT. 
E Public School Life and Education, with Special Classes for all Naval and 
Military Examinations. Special Fees for Officers in the Navy and Army. 
Recognised by the Army Council. Large Playing-fields, Gymnasium, 
Swimming Bath; Chemical and 


Physical Laboratories; Cadet Corps, &c. 
Recent Honours : Scholarship, Balliol College; Ist Class Classical Modera- 


tions; Scholarship, Charing Cross Hospital; Admissions to Sandhurst and 
ae ihe Head-Master, Rev. A. E. RUBIE. D.D. ; or SECRETARY, 
99 Sackville Street, London, W. NEXT TERM, SEPTEMBER ISth, 
ENTRANCE SCHOL, EXAM. SEPTEMBER 13th and Lith. 
OVER COLLEGE.—President: H.R.H. The PRINCE 
) OF WALES, K.G.—NEXT SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, NOV, 
Sist and 22nd.—Particnlars from Head-Master, Rev. W. C. COMPTON, M.A, 
Winners of Ashbarton Shield, 1906, Successes in 1907 include wo I irsts 
(Classics and Theology) at Cambridge, 4th Woolwich Entrance, 5th for R.E., 
and Two University Prizes. 


JLKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 
Healthily situated near the Moors, Leaving Scholarships to the Univer- 


: {EXT TERM BEGINS WEDNUSDAY, September 18th. 
aie, SExs Heail-Master, C. W. ATKINSON, M.A. Cantab. _ 


BLSTED S8BOHO OL. 
Classical, Modern, Army, and Engineering Sides. JUNIOR HOUSE 


YS under 13. EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS (£70-£20) awarded annually 
1 Ey LEAVING EXHIBITIONS ANNUALLY.—Partic ulars from the 
BURSAR, or Rev. F. ST SPHENSON, Seh ol Honse, Felstert, Essex, 
HALFORD PARK, near GUILDFORD.—ST. 
CHRISTOPHER'S PREPARATORY SCHOOL.—Rev. W. H. CHITTY, 
M.A. (late Head-Master of Stratheden House, Blackheath), prepares Boys from 
8 to 14 years of age for the Public Schools and R.N.C., Osborne. Fifty acres 
of Grounds, ‘Thorough country life. Prospectus ind views on application, 





NALMOUTH.—Health and Edueation at the Cornish 
k Riviera. Highly recommended by Medical men. High-class School at 
moderate fees, New and commodious premises overlooking the 
Excellent Science Lab. Terms 40 and 50 Guineas.—All particulars from 
A. NEWLAND DEAKIN, B.A., Head-Master. 


DERK HAMS TED 
Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Li 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life ; 

Senior School —Apply HEAD- MASTER, School House, 


OOTHAM SCHOOL, YORK. 


The AUTUMN TERM OPENS on SEPTEMBER 19th. 
For full particulars of Scholarships, and for copies of the School Prospectus, 
apply to the HEAD-MASTER, . ; A iw, 
ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY — 
TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) ou 
DECEMBER 4th to 6th. Open to boys joining September 20th, as to others. 
Classes for ARMY, NAVY, INDIAN POLICK, ENGINEERING, &c., with- 
out Extra Fee. JUNIOR SCHOOL for boys from 8 to 13. New Science 
Buildings. Five Boarding-houses.--Head-Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A, 


RrPAL MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWYN BAY. 


SCHOOL. 


fe. 
~ssful prep. for 






ee 


Head-Master: ‘I. G. OSBORN, M.A. 
The Board of Governors will be glad to RECEIVE APPLICATIONS for 
ADMISSION to this School, 
For Prospectus apply to HEAD-MASTER. 


TARLET HALL, 


STAFFORD. 


Preparatory for the Public Schools and the Navy. Beautifully situated 400 
feet above the sea. Private chapel Excellent playing-fields. Every care 
given to Delicate Boys.—A. F. FERNIB, M.A. Cantab., Head-Master. 

N.B. 


NHE PRIORY, ST. ANDREWS, 


Mr. A. K. SELLAR, M.A.Oxon., RECEIVES PUPILS for University, 
Army, and other Examinetious or for a General Education, NEXT TERM 
BEGINS 26th SEPTEMBER. anstimepentite 


JEV. J. F. RICHARDS, M.A. (Balliol), having just passed 
SIX PUPILS for admission to OXFORD or CAMBRIDGE, desires 
to FILL THEIR PLACES with others reading for University or similar 
Examinations. Small party; individual tuition. Healthy seaside village.— 
THE MANOR, BISHOPSTONE, LEWES. Rene 
HE RECTOR of TINGEWICK, who has had 20 years’ 
experience in English Public Schools, RECEIVES THREE PUPILS to 
prepare for University or Professional Examinations. A charming bouse and 
grounds in a beautiful neighbourhood, 20 miles from Oxford. Hunting, golf, 
cricket, tennis, &c.—Rev. P. E. RAY NOR, Tingewick Rectory, Buckingham, 


UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, the 
WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS. Valuable Exhibi- 
Classical and Modern sides, Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory, 
Workshop, swimming bath, tives courts, rifle range. Special advantages to 
Sous of Naval and Military Officers and Clergymen,—Apply HEAD-MASTER. 
y’som COLLEGE.—Head-Master, Rev. T. N. H. SMITH- 
PEARSE, M.A, Scholarships and Exhibitions open to all boys under 
14, whether already in the school or not, will be offered in March next.— 
Apply The BURSAR 





tions. 








I IEPPE.—Rev. CHARLES MERK, MA, PhD. 

Leipzig, British Chaplain, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 
at Wren’s, Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 
Popils placed with French families, if desired, Holiday pupils received,— 
Address; BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 
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ARIS. — EDUCATIONAL HOME FOR GIRLS. 
Mile. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL. 

Excellent Education in Music and Languages. Drawing and Painting in 
Studio. First-class Professors. tures on Art. Beautiful house standing 
in a large garden in the healthiest part of Paris, near the Bois. Tennis, riding, 

ymnasium. Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Only Freneh spoken. 
lighest references. —Apply, 46 Rue du Docteur Blanche, Paris. Mlle. Expulson 
is now at 46 Talbot Road, Highgate, N., and she can arrange for interviews 
with parents. 


YHAMP-SOLEIL above LAUSANNE, SWITZERLAND. 
HYGIENIC COUNTRY HOME FOR CHILDREN (4 to 14). 








Magnificent situation. Extensive grounds. Private dairy. Hydrotherapy. 
Gymnasium, Every comfort and care combined with a covstant medical 
supervision. Especially suitable for delicate or Colonial children.—For 
Prospectus apply to Doctor ED. CERESOLE. 


COAL CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES GIKLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired, Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, Germau, Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment, 
Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking, 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


[ [EPPE.—BOARDING SCHOOL for ENGLISH and 
F ¥RENCH GIRLS. Pre tion for French and English Examinations. 
Gerinc a, English, and French ident Governesses, Excellent opportunity 
for Languages and Music. House well situated, Liberal table. Terms 
moderate. Best English refs.—Mlle. WALKER (Registered), Quii Bérigny. 
GS FRENCH PRIVATE FAMILY OFFERS to 
Young Girl or Boy leaving school COMFORTABLE HOME, near Bois 
Boulogne ; healthy situation, bath, electricity ; French lessons, music or others 
if desired ; chaperonage, motherly care. Moderate terms. Highest references 
given and required.—Mime. HUGREL, 52 Rue Sablonville, Neuilly, Paris. 


He EnOn BOARDING SCHOOL for GIRLS.—Thorough 

French Education by Lady, Professeur Diplomée. Optional courses in 
Cookery and Domestic Management. Admirable situation; home comforts.— 
Prospectus and references from Madame REGNAULD, Pension Mon Repos, 
Port Lesney. Jura, France. 


Oy GERMAN FAMILY in DUSSELDORF 
(retired Army Officer) DESTRE BOARDERS, Homo life. Tuition 
given.—For terms and particulars apply Box 204, The Spectator, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
Geet OA near WILHELMSHOFRHE.— 
GERMAN LADY OFFERS COMFORTABLE HOME to Students 
and others wishing to perfect themselves in the German Language.— Write 
for full particulars to F, H. LAMBERT, Esq., J.P., ‘* West’ House,” 
Penarth, South Wales. 
1b bg nner VILLA DIE SCHWALBEN.— 
Educational HOME for GIRLS. Excellent Education in Music and 
Lectures on History and Art, Practical Cookery and Needle- 
House well situated, facing pine woods.— Prospectus, 





Languages. 
work. Outdoor Sports. 
apply Miss DAWSON. 


| | ANNOVER. PASTOR em. WOLTERS, 2 Detmotpstr., 

RECEIVES a limited number of PAYING GUESTS. Refined comfort. 

able home. Quiet central position. Family life. Excellent table. Large airy 

rooms. Splendid opportunity toacquire pure German. I*aily lessons. English, 
Moderate terms. Highest re.s. civen and desired 


French. Spanish known. 





M URREN, near Interlaken, 
SWITZERLAND. 
5,400 feet above sea-level. Beautiful health resort, 
Apply for pamphlet of 
GRAND HOTEL DES ALPES, 


pe sSSLAKEE.—HAnOS FARM (English Pension). 


Splendid centre for Mountain- 


Charmingly situated on the Lake of Thun. 
Excellent cuisine, Terms from 


climbing. Lake trips. Walking and driving. 
6 to 8 francs.—Proprietress, Miss SIMPKIN, 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 
S CHOOLS in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 


BOYS and GIRLS. 
Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS im this country and on the 


Continent, will be pleased to aid parents in their selection by 
sending (free of charge) Prospectuses aud full particulars of 
reliable and highly-recommended establishments. When writing 





please state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and give some 
idea of the fees to be paid 

J. and J. PATON, 
London, E.C. Telephone 


JYATON’S LIST of SCHOOLS and TUTORS (10th year). 
1,088 pp., crown 8vo, red cloth, price Is. fid post-free. ws Over 80) 
Illustrations. Gives particulars of PREPARATORY, PRIVATE, 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS for BOYS; ARMY and UNIVERSITY TUTORS; 
a large selection of HIGH-CLASS SCHOOLS for GIRLS, 

J DUCATION. 

4 Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England on abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 

Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, 1s given by Mr. Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, 
J6 Sackville Street, Londo», W. 


OINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS 
° (Under the Management of a Committee appointed by the Teachers" 
Guild, College of Preceptors, Head Mistresses’ Associati », Association of 
Assistant Mistresses, and Welsh County Schools Association.) —Address ; 
74 Gower Street, London, W.C. Registrar: Miss ALICE M. FOUNTALN, 
Hours for Interviews: 10.30 a.m, to 1 p.m.,2 to 5 p.m. ; Saturdays untd 3 p.m, 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager,h, J. BEE VOR, M.A.,22Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C, 


TINO INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 

parts RECELVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
yarticulars, Schools also recommended.—MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
td., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C, ‘Telegraphic Address, 
“Triform, London.” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard), 


Educational Agents, 13 Cannon Street, 
5053 Central. 





aud 
and 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


HE NORLAND NURSERIES, or BABIES’ HOTEL, 
PEMBERIDGE SQUARE, LONDON, W. 
Terms—From 30s. to 2 guineas a week;—For particulars’ and permission to 
view the Nurseries apply to the PRINCIPAL of the Norland Institute, 10 
Pembridge Square, London, W. 


NURIO BARGAINS.—All those desirous of securing 

/ Curios and Antiques at bargain prices should visit the London 
Opinion Curio Club, 107 Regent Street, London. W.—Terms of membership 
on application to the SECRETARY, 107 Regent Street, W. 








A T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
ee ae — _—_ with Hydro advantages. Every kind of Bath, Massage 


| 
“ROOK BARGAINS.—Traill’s Social England, illustra 
6 vols., £6 net, for £3 15e.; Burton's Arabian Nights, 17 vols em eee 


Bernard Shaw's Quintessence of Ibsenism, fine copy, 45s. ; § 134, 
Racehorses, magnificent volume, 63s., for 25s. ; , tem Conway's aera! 


graphy, 2 vols., 30s. net, for 7s.6d.; Slater's Art Sales, 21s. net, for 5s.: 
Jaren’s Life of the Master, coloured plates, 25s. net, for 8s. ; Debrett's Py = 
Baronetage, Knightage, and Companionage. 1905, 2 vols., 33s. net for 6s, P| 
Burke's Peerage, 1906, 42s. net, for 24s.; Williamson’s George Morland Seow 
aper. 63s. net, for 36s, ; Oscar Wilde's Poems, 2ls. net, for 10s. 6d. § “4 
at. History, Big Game, Science, Horticulture, &. Catal » 1,200 items er 
free.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT sr BIRMINGHAM. 


*. ° Ta, 

USIC BY MAIL.—We will send any Musical Publicatio 
free by return at lowest current price. Immense stocks a 
New Violin Music Cateiegne contains nearly 20,000 publications, Pe 
post, $d. MURDOCH, MURDOCH, and CO-, Hatton House, Hatton Gard by 
ndon, E.C.; and Birmingham, Brighton,-Cambridge, Newcastle, South - 








DEVONSHIRE E.—LANGLEY HOUSE, DAWLISH.— 
BOARD and RESIDENCE for LADIES, and especially for GIRLS too 
Bracing climate, 


young to go alone to an ordinary hotel or boarding-house, 
From £1 lis. 


Sea and moorland. Walks, picnics, tennis, bathing, music, &c, 
weeklv.—Prospectus from PROPRIETOR. 


RINTING OF DISTINCTION 

_ Every kind of Book, Magazine, Pamphlet, and oth inti : 
Reasonable Prices. Estimates Free. Write for ‘Art Dookie ae, = 
GERBARDS LIMITED, Producers of Printing of Distinction, 4ll, Hanse 
Road, London, W. Telephone: 2303 Paddington, — 





'D PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS.—A few 
_B'4 Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 
erected and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 
Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment. Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, 
Bowls, &.—Apply W. GRISE WOOD, 2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 
| RS. ROSS’ TYPEWRITING OFFICE. 
8 Old Jewry, E.C, Tel. address, “‘Transtype.” London. Telephone, 
1225s Central.—All kinds of Legal, Medical, Scieutitic, and Literary Work 
undertaken. Translations from and into Foreign Languages. English and 
Foreign Shorthand. Young ladies trained for Secretarial Posts. 
mv Y PEW RITING WANT E D. 
Literary work preferred. Terms, 10d. per 1,000 words, No manifolding. 
—Miss NICHOLSON, 13 Liord Square, London, W.C, 


P= CENTRIFUGAL IRISH CREAMERY BUTTER 











made from. Pasteurized Cream. Awarded Championship Gold Medal, 
Royal Dublin Society's Shows, 1904 and 1905. Supplied to private customers 
by parcel post —For terms, apply to MANAGER, CO-OPERATIVE DAIRY 
SOCIETY, Abbeydorney, Co. Tases. 


GQ ANADIAN P ACIFIC LINE. 


NEW ‘EMPRESS’ STEAMERS FROM LIVERPOOL, 
TOUKS to the BEAUTY SPOTS of CANADA and _ the 








FASTEST CANADIAN ROCKIES.—Apply for SPECIAL TOURS 
To and SPORTING PAMPHLETS to the Canadian Pacific 
CANADA. Railway Co., 62-65 Charing Cross, S.W., 67 King William 


Street. E.C.; or Local Agents. 
THROUGH TICKETS vii CANADA to JAPAN, 22} days; 
CHINA, 274 days; AUSTRALIA and NEW ZEALAND. 


S.Y. ‘ARGONAUT’ CRUISES. 


£12 12s. LISBON, TANGIER, GIBRALTAR, 
ia ALGIERS, PALERMO, CAPRI, NAPLES, Sept. 14th. 


Later Cruises, PALESTINE. eerie CONSTANTINOPLE 





and GREECE. 


Secretary, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 








EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 


THE OLDEST AND BEST. 


A DAM S'S ,. fxg nates treo tito rity 
FURNITURE 


use to all housewives.”—The Queen, 
For Furniture, Brown Besta, 
ond al Pp re) L ft Ss H. 


Patent Leather, Oil Cloths, 
VICTORIA PARK WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 


Varnished and‘Enamelled goods. 

BLATTIS BANISHES BEETLES. 
COCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS, the Union Cockroach Paste, 
Supplied by order to His Majesty the King at Sandringham. Guaranteed 

by E. Howarth, F.Z.S., who destroyed piague of them at Sheflield Workhouse 

in 1896, Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, F.RS., aud Canon Kintoy 


Jacques, B.D. 
Tins, 1/3, 2/3, 4/6 (post-free). 
FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, 











HOWARTH and SheMeld. 
PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited, 

HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, 


INVESTED FUNDS ...... £65,000,000. 











MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 


Per Doren. 
Bots. §-Bots. 


INNES SMITH & CO., 
83 HICH STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


SoLe PROPRIETORS 


GLEN ALDIE. 


“SPECTATOR.” 


THE 


Single Copies obtainable from, and Sub 


light Dinner Wine. The quality . 
ef this wine will be found equalto 14/6 8/3 Fine Siena _— Whisky, 43s. per doz., 

wine usually sold at much higher carriage paid. soristions veceived by, THE OLp ConyEe 
prices. INISH ISLA. 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine St., 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 
we number of customers it pro- 


paid, 


Liverpool. 


Manchester. 
176 9/9 


Fine Liqueur Irish Whisky, 43s, per doz., carriage 


To be obtained also from— 


Messrs. JAMES SMITH & Co., 37 North John 
Messrs. JAMES SMITH & Co., 26 Market St., 
Messrs. J. INNES & Co., 33 George St., Croydon. 


BooksTORE (Incorporated), 27 and 29 Brom- 
field Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; Tae 
INTERNATIONAL News ComMPAny, 83 and 85 
Duane Street, New York, U.S.A.; MESSRS. 


BRENTANO, Union Square, New fork, 





cures us in London and the 
Frovinees, gives us additioual con- 
fidence m submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 
8B Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Kailway Station, wcludmyg Cases 
and Bottles. 
All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value. 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED. 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 


COLOUR 


ASK YOUR TAILOR FOR 


quaury SUITOFRIEZE 
GREYWETHER 


The latest for Shooting, &c., Suits. 


Descriptive Booklet (with Patterns) from the 


BALLYMENAGH 


GREAT PULTENEY ST., GOLDEN SQUARE, W. 


U.S.A.,and 1,015 Pennsylvania Ave., Wath- 
ington, D.C.; THE SUBSCRIPTION NewsCou- 
PANY, 47 Dey Street, New York, and Taylor 
Gane cise Building, Chicago, U.S.A.; GALIGNAXTS 
LIBRARY, 224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris; Tae 
Harotp A. Witson Company, Lr. 35 


King Canada; A, 


WOOLLEN 
FACTORY, Ltd. 


Street West, Toronto, 





Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


READING-CASES FOR THE 
** SPECTATOR” 


“kK” Agent. 


To hold Six Numbers, price 28. each, 


“K” BOOTS 


are made to swit all Climates and all Wearers, 
Residents abroad can order from the local 
Where there w no “ K”™ Boot 
Agency, any high-class Slove will obtain /rom 
“K”"’ Boot Manuwacturers, Kendal, Engiagd, 


“K” SHOES. 


T. CHAPMAN, 2,407 St. Cutherine Street, 
Montreal, Canada ; Tue ANGLO-AMERICAN 
BOOKSELLING Depot, Cuiro and Port Said; 


and WM. DAWSON AND Sons, Cape Town, 








By post, 2s. 3d. 


Joun BAKER. 





Cheques and Money Orders payable to 
Money Orders to be made 


Subscriptions only received by GORDON 
AND Gotcu, Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbam, 
Perth, West Australia ; PRIcTOR AND COM- 











May be had by order through any Bovk- 
seller or Newsagent, 


Or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, 


STRAND, 








payable at Post, Office, Svuthampton Street, 
Strand, to JOHN BAKER, of 1 Wellington 
Street. Business Letters should be addressed 
to THe PuBLISHER, “ Spectator” Office, 
1 Wellington Street, London, W.C. 





PANY, Dunedin; SIMPSON AND WILLIAMS, 
Christchurch ; H. BAILLIE AND COMPANY, 
Wellington, N.Z. ; R. SPRECKLEY, Auckland; 
and W.C. Riaby, Adelaide. 
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LONDON 


—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
rice Presidents—FREDERIC HARRISON, Esq. ; 


Trustess— 
Committ 
., Litt.D., Horace T. Brown, 
oy Sehess. Esq., LL.D., The 


LIBRARY 


ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S8.W. 


President—The Right Hon. A. J. BALFOUR, M.-P. 
GEORGE MEREDITH, Esq.; ALFRED hKUSSEL 
a ag =~ Esq., F.B.5S, 
EARL ROSEBERY G.; Right Hon. 
z : Rowland Blennerhassctt, Bart., LL.D. Prof c. B 

ight Hon. Sir wlan nnerhassett, - .D., Professor A. C. Bradley, 
onthe Big ., F.R.S., Prof. Ingram Bywater, Prof. 
on. A. D. Elliot, D.C.L., J. Fitzmaurice-Kelly, Esq., Sydney 
A. Geikie, F.RS., Sir R. Giffen, K.C.B., F.R.S., Edmund Gosse, Esq., LLb., Mrs. J 


LORD AVEBURY, F.R.S.; HENRY YATES 


Lewis Campbell, LL.D., 


Gedge, Esq. Sir At, M.A. LittD., Sir C. P. Ibert, K.CSI, Sir C. M. Kennedy, KCMG., Ch. 


R. Green, Rev. 


D., W. S. Lilly, Esq., Sidney J. Low, Esq., Sir Frank T. Marzials, C.B., Sir F. 


., Litt. 
Sidney Lee, Fedor. J. Hl. Rigg, DD. HR. Tedder, Esq. A. W. Ward Esq., Litt.D., LL.D. 


Yollock, Bart., Rev. 


The Library contains about 220,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 


various Languages. 
Membership, according to age. 
Members. 


Reading-room open from Ten to Half-past Six. 


Subscription. £3 3s. a year, ‘ith an entrance fee of £1 1s.; Life 
Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country and Ten to Town 


The NEW CATALOGUE 


(1,626 pp., 4to, 1903) is now ready, price £2 2s. ; to members, 25s. 


f the most sagacious and judicious! 
ore Lard Derby, said there was a kind ‘of 


liberal men I have ever known, 
man to whom the best service 


} id be rendered was to make him a Life Momber of the London Library.” 


that cou 


—W. E. H. LECKY. 


C. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, LL.D., Secretary and Librarian. 





DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution, 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Leartburn and Headache, 
For Gout and Indigestion. 


Eafest and most Effective Aperient 
tor Regular Use. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
AND AFTER. 
SEPTEMBER. 


Tas Axti-Britise Poticr oF 
Rejoinder to Lord Eversley.) 
Barker. 

Japay’s ASCENDENCY AND HER Naval DeEveLor- 
mest. By Archibald S. Hurd. 

Tur Mostem Mewsace. By Captain H. A. Wilson. 

Scuoor Hyeiexe. By the Marchiouess of London- 
derry. 


Germaxy. (A 
By J. Ellis 


Tar Epvcatiosat Lapper axp THS Girt. By 
Florence B. Low. 
Soctatism or To-pDar—aw AUSTRALIAN View. By 


Vida Goldstein. 

IRELAND AND THE TRANSVAAL. By Sir James H. 
Stronge, Bart. 

Tar New THeo.ocy axp THE DocTRINE OF THE 
Fatt. By the Right Rev. Bishop Hamilton 
Baynes, 

Tac Max rm tes Streer. By Stephen Paget, 
F.R.C.S. 


Nores o¥ THE Furure or THE Drama. By Arthur 
Bourchier. 

Tus Tatar or Exrzapera, Dvucuess or Kinestoy. 
By Hugh Childers. 


Some Trapitioss or Avicyox. By David H. 
Wilson, LL.M. 

Tue Irattaw Exopvus. By A. Meille and T. H. 
Darlow. 


A Morysive wirs tHe Postmaster-GenseraL. By 
J. Henniker Heaton, M.P. 

Communal Occupation aND ENJOYMENT OF THE 
Lanp. By Sir Robert Hunter. 

Tur “ Lusce Interval” 1s Pouitics. 
W. E. Russell. 


Ry George 


London: Srorriswoope & Co., Limited, 
5 New Street Square. 


CONTEMPORARY 


REVIEW. September. 2s. 6d. 
Tue DEVELOPMENT OF aN INTERNATIONAL PaRLia- 





ment. By Prof. H. Stanley Jevons 

Sr. Pavt’s Purrosopuy or History. By Sir 
W. M. Bamsay. 

Tae Aut-Inpia Mostem Leacue. By Edward E. 
Lang. 

Gotuic ARCHITECTURE AND THE Gotuic Race. By 


L. March Phillipps. 

Tue Cowpitioys OF a JAPANESE-AMERICAN Wak. 
By “ Cruiser.” 

Anas avd Hepkew Prose Waiters. By T. H. Weir. 

Tur Purpose oy Art. By E. Wake Cook. 

Jean Avoust Incres. By the Count S. C. de Soissons. 

Tue Tuxxism Army. By A. de Bilinski. 

Tut New Treatment or Cancer. By C. 
Saleeby, M.D. 

Foreigy Arrairs. By Dr. E. J. Dillon. 

Letrek FROM ADMIKAL Manayx, witu Nore pyr 
Six Jouw Macpone ur. 


London: HORACE MARSHALL & SON. 
WRITE FOR 
H. J. GLAISHER’S 
SEPTEMBER CATALOGUE 
OF BOOKS AT SPECIALLY 
REDUCED PRICES 
(Publishers’ Remainders). 


H. J. GLAISHER, Remainder Bookseller, 
57 Wigmore Street, London, W. 


w. 














Phenix Assurance Company, Limited. 
pHENiIx FIRE OFFIC 
19 Lombard Street, E.C. Esr. 1782, 
Fine. 
Woremen’s Compensation. 
BuxGLaky. 
PERsonaL AccIDERNT. 
FipEtity GuUARANTEE, 





“BLACKWOOD” 


For SEPTEMBER contains 


Undiscovered Switzerland. 
Dante’s Paolo and Francesca. 
By Sir Taropore Maxtiy, K.C.B., K.C.V.0 
To Madrid in a Motor-Car. 
By H. B. Mowerr-Covrrts. 
An Eighteenth-Century Wooing. 
By J. H. Loppas. 
The Wise Woman of Our Parish. 


Among the Caribou of Newfoundland. 
By Heskets Pricnakp. 


A Subaltern of Horse. 
Book II.—Chaps. 1-5. 
By the Author of “* On the Heels of De Wet.”’ 


An Echo from Old Bengal. 
By H. E, A. Corroy. 


Musings without Method. 

The Education of Youth—Ancient Autho- 
rities—Plato and Tully—The Example of 
Polonius— Books of Courtesy — Their 
Failure and Quality—Peacham’'s ‘*‘Com- 
pleat Gentleman’’—Sir Francis Osborn 
and Lord Burleigh—The Standards of 
To-day. 


The House of Lords and Ministerial 
Tactics. 


Witiiam Brack woop & Sows, Edinburgh & London. 


THE CHURCH CONGRESS 
GREAT YARMOUTH. 
OCTOBER Ist, 2ud, 3rd, 4th, 1907. 
President—THE LOKD BISHOP OF NORWICH. 





Members’ Tickets, 7s. 6d. each, admit to all 
Meetings except the Men's, Women's, Lads’, and 
Girls’ Meetings. 

A copy of the “Official Programme” is sent 
with each ticket, gratis, Three Tickets for Members 
of the same bousebold, £1; Four Tickets, 25s. 

Members can obtain Railway Return Tickets to 
and from Gt. Yarmouth for a Fare-and-a-Quarter, 
available Sept. 27th—Oct. 8th inclusive. Priority of 
application governs the assignment of hospitality. 

Write, in eyery case, with name, address, and 
remittance, to the Honorary Secretaries, Church 
Congress Office, Great Yarmouth; or the Church 
House, Westminster, S.W.; S.P.C.K., Northumber- 
land Avenue, London, W.C.; and Mr. John Hart, 
6 Arundel Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


THE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS 
PAPER-PAD (The LEADENHALL PRESS 
LID., Publishers and Printers, 3) Leadenhall 
Street, London, E.C.) contains hairless paper, 
over which the pen slips with perfect freedom. 
Sixpence each, 5s. per dozen, ruled or plain, New 
Pocket Size, 3s. per dozen, ruled or plain. 
Authors should note that Tae Leaprruact 
Press Lrp. cannot be responsible for the loss of 
MSS. by fire or otherwise, Duplicate copies 
should be retained. 


STICKPHAST 
PASTE 


FOR STICKING IN SCRAPS. 











NEW BOOKS. 
WERNER LAURIE, 


CLIFFORD'S INN, LONDON. 











The Lover of Queen 
Elizabeth. 


Being the Story of the Life of Robert 
Dudley, Earl of Leicester. By Mra. 
AUBREY RICHARDSON, Author of 
“ Famous Ladies of the English Court.” 
Demy 8vo, fully Illustrated, Hand- 
Coloured [Photogravure Frontispiece, 
12s. 6d. net. 


This biography is not a contribution to the 
“stream of whitewash” with which—so a recent 
maligner of the Earl of Leicester complains— 
modern historians have plastered ovér the crimes 
of Queen Elizabeth and her lover. Yet the subject 
of it is shown to us as a person of many qualities 
and attractions and of some worth. Holding that 
a true principle—in life and in history—is that one 
should think the best until one knows the worst, 
Mrs. Richardson gives Lord Leicester and the 
Queen he served so long the benefit of all doubts 
their words and conduct have given rise to in their 
day and in ours. The aim of the writer has not 
been to discover fresh facts about the ‘‘Compleet 
Favourite,” but to discern his true character ani to 
determine his real designs. She shows us the Earl 
of Leicester, not only “in his habit as he lived,” 
but the man himself, in the heart and mind of him. 
And she reveals to us the “secret history" of his 
relations with his Royal mistress. 





The Last Empress of 
the French. 


Being the Life of the Empress Eugénie, 
Wife of Napoleon IIL By PHILIP 
W. SERGEANT, B.A., Author of “ The 
Courtships of Catherine the Great,” 
&c. With Hand-Coloured Photozravure 
Frontispiece and many other I)!nstra- 
tions, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 





Robert Thorne—the 
Story of a London Clerk. 


By SHAN F. BULLOCK, Author of 
“The Cubs.” 6s. 


The record of a Man ina Black Coat—a pen- 
driver—a Twopenny Clerk. What he eats, drinks, 
wears, earns, reads and thinks; his strivings, his 
pleasures, his work and doings in the Mill, his 
money, his family affairs, his coming «ut last to 
manhood, and the great decision of his life, all is 
set down simply and clearly. The man has lived 
his story. You can see him. A page from the 
great Day-book of London town. The history of a 
little soul, A human document. That is ail. 





The LEATHER BOOKLETS 


Two New Vols., 2s. 6d. net. 


The Castles of England 
By BE. B. DAUVERGNE. With 30 
Illustrations. 


Some Old London 


Memorials. 


By W. J. ROBERTS. 
graphs by the Author. 


With 25 Photo- 


Stories from the 


Operas. 


By GLADYS DAVIDSON. 2 
fully Illustrated, 3s. 6d. net each, 


vols., 


A charming series of tales arranged from the 
Grand Operas. Few people seem to kuow the 
actual stories contained in the great music dramas 
of Waguer and others. 


Most of them are very beautiful and interesting, 
and these volumes contain the more populur 
tales, simp!v written, and in accordance with the 
libretto, 
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The Two Latest Volumes by the Right Rev. 


A. F. WINNINGTON INGRAM, D.D., 


Lord Bishop of London. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE CALL OF THE FATHER. 


Addresses given in the East London Mission last Lent. This volume con- 
tains the Questions asked of, and the Answers given by, the Bishop of London. 

A Cheap Edition (limited to 25,000 copies), in paper covers, ls. ; crown 8vo, 
cloth boards, on superior paper, 2s, 6d. 


A MISSION OF THE SPIRIT. 


This volume consists of the Addresses given in the North London Mission, 
together with the questions asked and the answers given by the Bishop of 
London, 

A Cheap Edition (limited to 25,000 copies), in paper covers, ls. ; crown 8vo» 
cloth boards, on superior paper, 2s. 6d. 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., Ltd.,3 Paternoster Buildings, London. 


LIVE &@ LEARN SERIES. 
2nd Edition Now Ready. 


Why-Why and Tom-Cat. 


By **BROWN LINNET.” With numerous Illustrations by Gorpon 
Browyt. Demy &vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

*‘These journeyings of ‘Why-Why and Tom-Cat’ are described with an 
ney ues imagination which makes the book charming—even to grown- 
ups.’ — World, 

** A real children’s book for children of the best kind.”"—Morning Leader. 





* 
Playing at Botany. 
By PHG@BE ALLEN. With Coloured Frontispiece by Roser Hue. Fourth 
Edition, profusely Illustrated, demy 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
“The exp! tions are so clear and concise that children will casily under- 
stand them.”—Morning Post. 


Garden Pests. 


By PHG@BE ALLEN. Illustrated with upwards of 90 Illustrations by 
Dr. Haxotp F. Bassano. Demy 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
* The literature of the garden has a welcome, we may say necessary, addi- 
tion in ‘Garden Pests ’—an amusing and serviceable book.”"—Spectator, 


Jack and Jill’s Journey. 


A Tour through the Plant Kingdom. By PHBE ALLEN. [Illustrated 
by Dr. Henry Goprrry. Second Edition. Demy 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON and CO., Ltd, 
3 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, LONDON. 


HARPER'S 


September Number Now Ready, 


A COUNTRY UNDER TWO KINGs, 
Illus.) ROBERT SHACKLETON, 


THE LANGUAGE OF INSECTs. 
Illus. Dr. H. C. McCOOK, LLD., &&. 


PRESIDENT LINCOLN’S LAST DAY, 
WILLIAM H. CROOK. 


SIR GILBERT PARKER’S 
Great Serial, “THE WEAVERS.” Iitys, 


THOMAS A. JANVIER’S 
Story, “A PALOMITAS LION-HUNT.” Iitus 


MARGARET CAMERON’S 
Story, “THE GREAT GOD PAN.” filus 


PHOTOMICROSCOPY by ULTRAVIOLET 
LIGHT. Illus. Prof. EDWIN G. CONKLIN. 


Other Contributions by J. K. Bangs, W. D. Howells, F. Trevor Hill, &, 
Illustrations by Howard Pyle, E. Shippen Green, André Castaigne, &e, 


LATEST FICTION. 


A Woman’s Wap 


WARWICK DEEPING, Author of “ Bess of the Woods,” &e. 6s, 
** A thonghtful and powerful novel.”—Scotsman, 
“A striking novel written with great realism must be pronounced to 
lave attained a high level of merit, and is a very clever piece of work.” 
—Spectator, 
TO 


mu Credit of the Sea 


LAWRENCE MOTT, Author of “Jules of the Great 
Heart,” &c. Illus. 6s, 

“Here is convincing realism. The narrative moves swiftly from storm to 
storm and from port to port; we are scarcely ever ashore. The men and 
women act and speak like living human beings. The beat of the surf, drones 
in the reader’s ear from beginning to end.” —T'ribune. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, 45 Albemarle Street, London, W. 





Cc O., 
Ltd. 


ELKINGTON & 


(Originators of Electropiate.) 


Elkington productions are un- 
equalled for design, durability, 
and excellence of workmanship. 


JEWELLERY, 
WATCHES, 
CLOCKS, 
ELECTROPLATE, 
SILVER WARE, 
ANTIQUES, 
BRONZES, &c. 


Catalogues The Finest 


Post Show Rooms 


Free. in London. 


* Elkington ” quality! Still the best! 


ELKINGTON #*,¢° 


Show Rooms: 


22 Regent Street, London, s.w. 
(Below Piccadiliy Circus.) 


73 Cheapside, tondon, «0. 


Glasgow, Liverpool, Manchester, 


Newcastle. 

Canadian Agents:—A. T. 
Montreal. 

Esplanade, Caicutta. 


Birmingham, 


WILEY & CO., 





—— 


THE RUSSIAN PEASANT. By Dr. H. P. Key- 
warp. With 19 Lilustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. 

This work gives the life-history of the Russian Peasant in the past and 
present, his origin, as far as can be traced, from the days of Herodotus to the 
times of Rurik ; his attempted evolution from the barbarism and ignorance of 
that age, until now! 

Here is chronicled the terrible state of degradation, more as a beast of the 
field, in which he has lived through all these ages. The origin and the evils 
ot Bureaucracy, and the cruelties which have reduced him to what be is to- 
day, a subservient being, a man without the knowledge of a man’s rights or 
attributes, without the faintest conception of the meaning of the word 
freedom, 


WERNER LAURIE, Clifford's Inn, London. 





HAPPY is the MAN who smokes 


PLAYER’S 
Navy Mixture 


For he forgets his cares, 


and in the company of his pipe rests content. Its purity, 
fragrance, and careful blending of the choicest Tobaccos, 
add a new delight to smoking. ° . ° . . 
SOLD IN TWO STRENGTHS: 
Mild, 1s. Sd. per j-lb. Tin; Gd. per 
Medium, 1s. Gd. per }-lb. Tin; 4d. per 
THE MEDIUM 1S THE MOST POPULAR. 


John Player and Sons, Nottingham, will forward testing 
samples post-free to applicants mentioning this paper. 





A Pamphiet on infant Feeding free. 


The “Allenburys” Foods 


MILK FOOD No. 1. MILK FOOD No. 2. MALTED FOOD No.3 


From birth to3 months. From 3 to 6 months. From 6 months upwards. 


A Progressive Dietary, unique in providing nourishment suited to the growing 

digestive powers of young Infants from birth upwards, and free from dangerous 

germs. hese Foods safeguard children from Diarrhma and Digestive 

Troubles so often caused by a contamiuated milk supply of towns, especially 
in hot weather, 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard St., LONDON. 
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MACMILLAN AND CO.’S LIST. 


SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


SCHOOLS OF HELLAS. 


An Essay on the Practice and Theory of Ancient Greek Edu- 
cation from 600 to 300 B.C. By the late KENNETH J. 
FREEMAN, Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge, Craven 
University Scholar, and Senior Chancellor’s Medallist (1905). 
Edited by M. J. RENDALL, of Winchester College, with the 
Assistance of Dr. Sanpys, Dr. Henry Jackson, E. D. A. 
Morsueap, and others. Illustrated from Greek Vases, 
Svo, 4s. net. 





SECOND EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED. 


THE PATTERN NATION; 
OR, 
SOCIALISM: its Source, Drift, and Qutcome. 
By Sir HENRY WRIXON, KC. Crown 8vo, 3s. net. 





MINIATURE EDITION. 


ALICE’S ADVENTURES 
IN WONDERLAND. 


By LEWIS CARROLL, With 42 Illustrations by JOHN 
TENNIEL. Pott 8vo, ls. net. 





BIBLE LESSONS FOR SCHOOLS. 


GENESIS. 


By E. M. KNOX. Globe 8vo, Is. 6d. 





SEPTEMBER NUMBER NOW READY. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


Illustrated. Price 1s. 44. Annual Subscription, 16s. 


A NEW DISCOVERY IN EGYPT: 
of the Tomb of Queen Thiy. 

THE MIND-READER: a Story. 
Author of “Hugh Wynne.” 

WHITMAN IN OLD AGE. From the Record of Honace Travagn. 


And numerous other Stories and Articles of General Interest. 


the Recent Uncovering 
By Anruur E, ?. Wetcaur. 


By & Were Murcer, M.D., 


MACMILLAN & CO.,, Ltd., London. 





THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 





CONTENTS, SEPTEMBER, 1907. 
Memonrat. Verses ON THE Deato or Kari Burnp, By Algernon Charles 


Swinburne. 
Tar Wirca or tur Atias. By Calchas, 
Pur Prienps or Living Cevatukes anp Joun Ruskin. 
Macdonald Goring. 
East anp West in Councit. 
Tar Trapes Dispures Acr anp FReepom OF Contract, 
Women's Rieurs 1s Reaums Arar. By Johu Davidson. 
Army Reserves on A Mitiria Basis. By Lieut.-Col. Alsager Pollock, 
Tae BaLKAN Proetem. By Chedo Mijatovich. 
SwWELIGHTS ON LATTER-DaAY MontenrGeins. By Edith Sellers, 
Tue Intsu Paiests. By Katharine Tynan. 
Misptackp Monuments. By Mrs. John Lane, 
Tue Lirk or Sin James Guanam. By Sir Francis Channing, M.A., J.P. 
Tae Ancota Stave Trape, By H. W. Neviuson, 
Cricker or 1907. By E. H. D. Sewell. 
ForriGn AFPAIKS : A CHRONIQUE 
Tae Stooring Lapy. Chapters XXIIL.-XXIV. By Maurice Hewlett, 


London: CHAPMAN anp HALL, Limited. 


HATCHARDS, Booksellers 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


THE GREAT RENDEZVOUS FOR 


Part I. By Katie 


AMERICANS IN LONDON 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS, 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 

4 Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED& ARRANGED, 
T Telephone: Centra 1515, 

elegraphic Address: Booxwes, Lonpox, Codes: Unicope and ABC. 
a 140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON, 
OOKS WANTED.—25s. each offered. Churchill's Poems, 


J» % vols., 1844; Jorrocks’ Jaunts, 1838 or “43; Sketches by Boz, 2 
; Gardiner’s Hist., 2 vols., 1863; Brewer's Henry VIII., 2 


2 vols., 
2 1887 ; 


SUMMER NOVELS 


Under the well-known name of JOHN LONG'S POPULAR NOVELS, 
Mr. John Long has now commenced the publication of his Summer 
Novels, and the following are the first fourteen, now ready 


everywhere :— 
SIX SHILLINGS EACH 


ONLY BETTY 
By CURTIS YORKE, Author of “The World and Delia,” With beautiful 
Coloured Frontispiece of the Heroine, 


DELILAH OF THE SNOWS 


By HAROLD BINDLOSS, Author of *' The Dust of Conflict.” 


THE CURSE OF THE FEVERALS 
By L. T. MEADE, Author of “ Kindred Spirits.” With beautiful Coloured 
Frontispiece of the Heroine. 


IN HIS GRIP 
By the late DAVID CHRISTIE MURRAY (“ MERLIN” 
Referee), Author of * The Penniless Millionaire,” 


THE WHITE COUNTESS 


By FLORENCE WARDEN, Author of “The Man with the Amber Eyes.” 


THE LADY OF THE BLUE MOTOR 
By G. SIDNEY PATERNOSTER, Author of “ The Folly of the Wise.” 
With striking Coloured Frontispiece of the Heroine, - 


THE HOUSE ON THE THAMES 


By G. W. APPLETON, Author of “The Duchess of Pontifex Square,” 


A LOVELY LITTLE RADICAL 


By ALICE M. DIEML, Author of “The End of a Passion.” 


ITINERANT DAUGHTERS 


By DOROTHEA GERARD, Author of “The Three Essentials.” 


DR. MANTON 


By MORICE GERARD, Author of “Check to the King.” 


INNOCENT MASQUERADERS 


By SARAH TYTLER, Author of “ Four Red Roses.” 


THE SECRET SYNDICATE 


By FRED WHISHAW, Author of * Her Highness.” 


~ = . _ 
ONE EVENTFUL SUMMER 
By ETHEL GRACE TAPNER. 
“Fora new writer to seud forth such a delightful novel certainly gives 
rreat promise for the future. Even ‘Lorna Doone’ finds a rival in this 
romance of beautiful Devonshire.’'"—Bristol Times. 


THE YOKE 
By MUBERT WALES, Author of “Mr. and Mrs, Villiers.” 
*,* This powerful and realistic novel is now in its SIXTH EDITION, 


London: JOHN LONG, 12, 13, 14 Norris Street, Haymarket. 


of the 


Among other Articles of interest to all who live 
in the country, to-day’s issue of 








yy vols., 
Awvitis, 1821; Swinburne’s Poems, Moxon 1866. Libraries bought. All books 


supplied, Catalogues free—HOLLAND But 5., Book Merchauts, Birmingham 





“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” 


contains the jollowing :— 
THE GROUND ASH PAPERS.—XLVI. 


By Borneran Hunst. 


The Perfect Home. 


By Mary Crawford a Alfred Fellows, | AUSTRIA FOR SPORT. Milustrated. 


Illustrated, 


THE RIVER MOURNE. 
AN IRISH LETTER. By “ Matnror.” 

DUBLIN HORSE SHOW. 

THE HOME OF GREAT THOROUGHBREDS. 

The Turf— Kennel—Hunting—Polo—Golf—Motor, &c. 


LETTERS ON COUNTRY SUBJECTS. 

“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” corre- 
spondence on matters of inte rest to For all 
letters marked ** Country,” and judged inleresling enough to 
he published, payment will be made. Subjects which will 
be regarded as of interest are anything, practically, to do 
with the Country, such as Sport, Travel, Natural History, 
Old Country Customs, Quaint Local Superstitions, &e. 
Letters, which should be short and concise—from 200 to 
400 words Ww a good le ngth — nay he accompanied 
photographs, which, if published, will also be paid for. 
All letters not clearly marked * Country ” at the top of the 
Jirst sheet of copy will be regarded as Corr: sponde nee for 


invites 
its readers. 


by 


which no remuneration ts expected. 
All letters should be addressed to 
The EDITOR, ** The County Gentleman,” 
4 and 5 Dean Street, Holborn, W.C. 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” 


is on sale at all Bookstalls and Newsagents’, price 
6d. weekly; or it may be obtained direct from 
The PUBLISHER, “The County Gentleman,” 
4d and & Dean Street, Holborn, W.C. 
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NEW 6/- NOVELS 
At all Libraries and Bookshops and Bookstalls. 


THE HELPMATE 


By MAY SINCLAIR, Author of “The Divine Fire.” 


Mr. Hamitton Fyre, the well-known critic, says :—‘ ‘The 
Ilelpmate’ is in every way a book far above the average. It is 
by far the best Miss Sinclair has written, and she has been one 
of our best novelists for several years. But the particular 
quality I find in it is a quality rare in all novels, and 
especially rare .in women’s books—the quality of understand- 
once more that overworked 


ing. Miss Sinclair (to use 
quotation from Matthew Arnold) sees life steadily, and 
sees it whole. She knows where a woman’s strength lies, 


and where a man’s weakness is. She sees that allowances have 
to be made both for the ‘ good’ wife and for the ‘bad’ husband. 
She probes below the quivering flesh, and finds the real springs 
of human conduct. In a word, she understands.” 


NICOQLETE 


By EVELYN SHARP. 


EVENING STANDARD says:—“Iit is a delightful 
There is no other word for it.” 





The 
book. 


A WALKING GENTLEMAN 


By JAMES PRIOR. 


The Tribune says :—‘To Mr. James Prior is due a very hearty 
vote of thanks, not only for taking us out of ourselves with his 
new book, ‘A Walking Gentleman,’ but for taking us out of 
most of the well-worn ruts of the novel. Even the most 
original writers remind us of someone else, and Mr. Prior reminds 
us of George Borrow more than anybody.” 








——— 


NEW CHRONICLES OF 


REBECCA 


By KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN, 


The SPECTATOR says:—‘‘ Worthily maintains the 
reputation of a writer who has done for the present 
generation of American and English readers much 
what Miss Alcott did for its predecessor.” 


MARCUS HAY 


By STANLEY PORTAL HYATT. 


The Pall Mall Gazette says:—“*A new writer, claiming and 
deserving a hearty welcome.” 

The Nottingham Guardian says :—“ A novel of more than usual 
merit and interest...... The study Mr. Hyatt gives us of the 
native character is so convincing that it raises his work far above 
the level of a mere study of love and adventure.” 








The DAILY MAIL says:—“‘For those who want to laugh 
and be charmed in this dull season of the year.” 


BACHELOR BETTY 


By WINIFRED JAMES. 
SECOND EDITION. 


The Academy says:—“ Miss James...... is a keen observer of 
human nature. All her characters are made living by some 
touch or phrase which renders the least important of them a 
personality.” 

The Observer says:—‘A fresh, charming, and loveable book, 
with a vein of lively and spontaneous humour which appeals all 
the more for the genuine feeling beneath.” 

The Evening Standard says :—“ Betty, on love and its problems, 





LITERARY RAMBLES IN. 
M. BetHaM-Epwarps, Fully Maa NOE. By 
10s, 6d. net. 8y0, 


The Daily Telegraph says :—‘* The admirable and delizhtf iti 
Botham, Bewests . ave unde ~ 2 = and aflostiouate Triends petit 
Sugland and in France. is volume is not least 
treasures she has given us.” o, among the 


SICILY AND ENGLAND: Political and 
Reminiscences, 1848-1870. By TINA WHITAKER 
With Frontispiece, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

The Tribune says :—‘‘ Reminiscences of many of the abl 

— = oy country in a against despotiom.....0 vom eke <— 

rau igh even among the most interestin d i ; 

Sond souk? @ and entertaining memoirs of 


A HANDBOOK OF EGYPTIAN RELIGION, 
By ApotpH Erman. Translated from the German by 
A. S. GRIFFITHS. Illustrated, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net, 
The Bookman says :—*‘ A book of deep charm...... This carefull 
handbook is written by one who is an authority on the oubjech, onan 
possesses, moreover, the power of lucid expression; it is learned’ and most 
happily free from any trace of pedantry.” 


THE HOUBLON FAMILY: its History and 
Times. By Lady ALice ArcHER HoUBLON. With numerous 
Illustrations, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 31s. 6d. net. 

The Athenzum says:— For industry, discriminati istori 
knowledge and insight ; for liveliness of description; anl'ter clteenane 
her book is worthy to stand by the side of the ‘Verney Memoirs.’ Higher 
praise she would hardly desire.” 


EUROPEAN ANIMALS: their Geological History 
and Geographical Distribution. By R. F. Scuanrr, B.Sc, 
Ph.D., F.L.S. Illustrated, large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net, 

The Morning Post says :—‘* Whoever has the good fortune to possess this 
om | will find in it much material for thought, and plenty to make him 
ponder.” 


THE KINGDOM OF MAN. By Sir E. Rar 
LANKESTER, K.C.B., M.A., D.Sc., LL.D. With about 60 Illus. 
trations, demy 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. [Second Impression, 

The Aberdeen Free Press says :—‘‘ We commend the volume very cordially 
to those who wish to learn at first band, from an accurate and attractive 
writer, what modern science has to say regarding the great problems of man's 
origin and destiny.” 


THE BIRD: its Form and Function. By 0. 
WILLIAM BEEBE, Curator of Ornithology of the New York 
Zoological Park, Author of “Two Bird Lovers in Mexico,” 
With over 370 Illustrations, small 4to, 14s. net. 


The Athenzum says:—‘‘ Each chapter is the work of the born lecturer, 
holding the attention of his audience from beginning to end.” 


THE ENGLISH PEASANTRY AND THE 
ENCLOSURE OF COMMON FIELDS. By Givpenrt 
SLATER, MA. With an Introduction by Earl Carrington. 
Illustrated, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

The Westminster Gazette says:—* We commend this book equally to 
politicians, historians, and economic students.” 


FACTORS IN MODERN HISTORY, and 
their Application to the Problems Around Us. Ten Studies 
mainly in the Life and Growth of the 16th and 17th Centuries, 
By A. F. Potuarp, M.A, F.R.Hist.S., Professor of Constitu- 
tional History at University College, London. Demy 8vo, 


id Social 
(née Scalia), 


7s. 6d, net. 
The Morning Post says :—** There are few books to which one could more 
confidently send intelligent students.......It is a book one could wish to see 


widely circulated.......A most stimulating and useful book.” 


A CONSIDERATION OF THE STATE 
OF IRELAND IN THE XIXth CENTURY. By 
G. Locker Lampson. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
The Outlook says :—‘‘ Mr. Locker Lampson has written a very interesting 
and valuable book.” 


RUSSIA AND REFORM. 
M.A. Demy 8vo, 10s, 6d. net. 


The Standard says:— Mr. Pares writes with ample knowledge gathered 
with infinite patience on the spot. As in a mirror the whole Constitution of 
Bussia as it exists to-day is reflected in these pages and every phase of natioval 
activity is passed under review.” 


THE LABOUR MOVEMENT IN AUS- 
TRALASIA. A Study in Social Democracy. By Victor §. 
CLARK, Ph.D. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


The Standard says :— Dr. Clark has made a careful and impartial study of 
Australasian political and social conditions.” 


SHAKESPEARE AND THE MODERN 
STAGE. By Sripney Lez, Author of “A Life of William 
Shakespeare,” &c. 


The Athenzum says :—‘ Well worth the attention of the public......Mr. 
Lee is a sound guide, producing an impression of sober, well-reasoned 


By BernarD Parks, 





is refreshingly naive and direct.” 


judgment.” 
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and CoO. Limited London. 
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